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Goin up to Camp 


/ J OIN # UP TO CAMP." You'll 
VJ hear these words a thousand 
times over in Vermont. You'11 hear them 
about the time of year when the ice is 
leaving the ponds and lakes, when warm 
May evenings produce moths for the first 
time in a greening land. Keep your ears 
open in the generał Stores and shops all 
over Vermont in May and June and you'11 
hear it. "Goin' up to camp/' a man says 
to his neighbor store-keeper. "Gotta 
check to see how the roof held up this 
winter." It can only mean that winter is 
over and that summer out-of-doors living 
is about to begin. 


"Camp," as it is uniformly called, is a 
summer cottage or cabin, usually on a 
body of water but sometimes back up in 
the woods. Architecturally speaking, 
there's not much going for these little 
buildings. They're usually plain struc- 
tures with little or no detail of quality to 
speak of. Appropriately enough, most 
camps have names which endear them to 
their design and to their owners — names 
like "Ye Olde Stagger Inn," "Cate's Cozy 
Camp," or "Ol' Timer" are typical. 

To thousands of Vermonters, camp is 
an established institution, as important as 
their home and maybe even morę 


By Ethan Hubbard 


cherished. Ask anyone who goes up to 
camp what it's all about and they'11 most 
likely talk your ear off. . . . It is dozing off 
and on all afternoon in a hammock, hear- 
ing only the occasional duli slam of a 
screen door or the klink of a horse-shoe 
on the post. It is not having to be any- 
where for the next 36 hours. It is slipping 
into your comfortable baggy clothes and 
putting your feet up on the furniture. It is 
waking up when you want to and enjoy- 
ing a swim every day from your door- 
step, and generally living like you've al- 
ways wanted to live. 

The last people in the world I ever 
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thought needed to get away for a little 
peace of mind were the Ray Burkes of 
Berlin, Vermont. They're farmers whom 
I've known for several years. I asked why 
they had a camp 40 miles away in the 
woods, when all around them on their 
Harvest Hill Farm were fields and trees 
and animals and good smells. Annę 
Burkę replied, "You know, every so often 
we'll decide today's a good day to go up 
to camp and off we'll go — especially 
after haying." 

It was on a hot July day that the Burkes 
phoned and asked if I wanted to go up to 
camp with them. They would meet me at 
the Arthur Murray Storę in Rochester 
after lunch. When I arrived there were 
Ray and Annę Burkę and their two tow- 
headed kids. Sam and Kelly, standing 
next to the car with packs and walking 
sticks beside them. 

"Weil," Ray began as we started out, 
"back in 1957 I bought three acres up on 
the mountain for $30. My school friends 
from Randolph High School helped me 
build the camp. We tore down an old 
garage in Granville and skidded all the 
stuff up here. We cali it 'Ye Olde Stagger 
Inn.' I used to live there all summer long. 
Now we come here when we can get 
away from chores." 

"We generally bring in all our food and 
provisions on our backs," Annę went on, 
"and sometimes they feel like tons by the 
time we get there. Usually it takes about 
an hour to hike up the road. See all the 
big monarch maples on either side? And 
look at those stone walls. Used to be a big 
settlement of people up here in the old 
days. We're the only ones now." 

Sam and Kelly raced ahead seeing the 





















Ann and Ray Burkę and their boys Sam and Kelly pose on the porch of 
their camp. They visit it "every chance we can get away from the chores." 


destination of our long trek. We walked 
slowly now, savoring the last hundred 
yards with a distinct feeling of accom- 
plishment. Ye Olde Stagger Inn stood 
dead ahead. It was a beautiful hand- 
made cabin amid a sea of tali straight 
beech trees, 2,200 feet above sea level on 
the eastern side of the Green Mountains. 
A breeze blew stiffly through the leaves 
making us feel airy and light in the July 
heat. This was it — the Burkę family's 
favorite place in the world. 

After a hectic 15-minute checking-out 
period, in which each member of the fam- 
ily either looked down a chimney or up at 
a roof to see how things had fared in their 
absence, we gathered on the porch and 
stretched out to enjoy what camp was all 
about — relaxation. 

Before the sun went down behind the 
mountain we took a walk another 300 
yards up in back of camp to a clearing and 
a pile of Stones next to an abandoned cel- 
lar hole. Ray told me that a family had 
started farming over a hundred years ago 
on this eastern brow of the mountain. "I 
guess this was the poor part of town — 
too high up for any normal kind of peo- 
ple. Here a farm family lived and worked 
and died. . . . But I bet they were happy 
too." 

As we left camp and headed down the 
path to the valley, Ray turned to me 
again: "Weil, you've been to Stagger Inn. 
It ain't much — just a little 14-by-16-foot 
shack in the mountains. It ain't fancy, but 
we surę like it." 


Unlike Ye Olde Stagger Inn, Cate's 
Cozy Camp is on a body of water and is 
40 years older. The owners of the camp 
are Jean and Wes Cate. Perhaps a morę 
typical breed of camp owner, the Cates 
are professional people whose normal 
lives are spent working indoors. (Wes is 
involved in education and Jean works at 
the Vermont Historical Society.) 

It was late in August when I found a 
free afternoon to spend time at their 
camp. Cate's Cozy Camp, named by Wes 
Cate's father long ago, is beside Nelson 
Pond in the township of Woodbury. For 
the Cates, history and tradition are main 
ingredients at the camp. 

"You see," Wes said, easing himself 
into one of the comfortable green chairs 
on the camp porch, "my mother and 
father came here on their honeymoon. 
They were married by my wife's father. 
And years later my wife and I came to 
camp for our honeymoon. Since then, all 
our relatives have come here for special 
occasions. I can recall the Fourth of July 
in the old days when relatives would 
gather here from East and North Calais, 
from Barre, Montpelier and parts 
beyond. We'd eat big meals on the porch 
and have a bonfire on the beach, shoot off 
fire crackers and roman candles and have 
a grand old time." 

Wes continued the history lesson from 
the green porch chair as he probably had 
delivered it to many other guests. "You 
see, I was bom in Vermont in 1921 — July 
of 1921. In August of that same year my 


parents brought me up to camp — course 
I can't remember that first occasion here. 
Tm 52 years old now and I guess Fve 
plopped this old body down on this 
porch for at least 48 of those years. This 
place is in my blood." 

Downstairs, Jean Cate was in the little 
kitchen making fresh coffee and bringing 
out some blueberry muffins from the 
oven. Wes and I followed our noses and 
ended up being coaxed to sit down at the 
table on the porch overlooking the pond. 
When we were seated and sipping the 
coffee and spreading butter on the 
muffins, Jean told me about her feelings 
for camp. "We have tried generally to 
keep things to a bare minimum out here. 
We have running water but it's simply a 
gravity flow arrangement. We have an 
outhouse called the 'Tea House of the 
August Moon.' We have electricity, but 
didn't for a long time. And we have a gas 
cook stove. The three grown boys have 
the bunkhouse out back that we built a 
few years ago, as they like to be alone at 
times. As far as the interior goes, I guess 
we've done it with odds and ends and 
pieces from auctions that Wes and the 
boys went to. Nothing gets thrown away 
— it just ends up here at camp." 

Perhaps the single most important at- 
traction at Cate's Cozy Camp is Nelson 
Pond itself. It is a beautiful body of clean 
water with a twisting narrow dirt road 
lining the western shore. 

"The pond has changed some sińce I 
came here as a boy," Wes continued. "In 
the 1930's and just after World War II, 
these camps in Vermont mushroomed. 
Traditionally they are summer homes, 
though two families here are now living 
year round at the pond." 

Jean came down the stone steps from 
camp and joined us on the dock. "It's in¬ 
stant renewal out here," she said. "After 
a long hard Friday at work, both Wes and 
I are just ecstatic to come up here. And 
once we're here we hardly do anything 
we don't want to do. Oh, Fil sweep the 
floor once a week whether it needs it or 
not. Mostly we read and swim and just 
do a lot of loafing." 

Just before leaving in the late after¬ 
noon, two neighbors came over for a visit 
with their banjos and put on an im- 
promptu concert. The pond water shone 
brilliantly in the late afternoon sun as 
several rowboats with lone occupants 
fished near the mouth of the feeder 
stream for lakę trout. Children's voices 
resounded across the pond from other 
camps and an occasional bicyclist ped- 
dled by. Jean and Wes sat in their porch 
chairs, in obvious and infectious con- 
tentment. "These summer days are 
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Ali the way from England, Mikę Rossiter uisited the Cates at their Cozy Camp 
last summer and discovered, among many other things, that he had an accent. 


jewels to us," Jean said, "jewels in our 
lives." 

For years, Tve driven past a smallish 
cabin on Shadow Lakę in Glover with an 
intriguing name attached to the side of 
the building — "Ok Timer." I had always 
imagined that a little old man sat inside 
carving wooden animals in front of his 
wood-burning stove. One day I felt bold 
enough to stop and knock on the door to 
make his acquaintance only to find that it 


wasn't a he but a she who owned Ol' 
Timer. Jessie Platt is her name and she's 
one of the sweetest ladies I've ever met. 
A little wisp of a person with blue spar- 
kling eyes and snów white hair, she 
greeted me at the door with a warm hello 
and an immediate invitation to come in 
and visit. 

The interior of OT Timer was diminu- 
tive, well arranged, and shining clean. 
There seemed to be a great many outdoor 
items unsuited for a woman of Mrs. 



Platt's age, like fishing rods, axes and 
saws, hunting knives and the like. 

"I was one of three girls in my family 
and assuredly the tomboy of the group," 
she explained. "This camp allows me to 
live the way I've always wanted. 

"My husband and I bought it from the 
people who built it 28 years ago. They 
named it OT Timer and it has been that 
ever sińce. A lot of people think that OT 
Timer refers to me." 

Jessie Platt took me on a tour of the little 
building from her beautifully screened- 
in porch where she spends most of her 
time, to her cellar basement area which 
was filled with perfectly Split and stacked 
hardwood. 

"I had a heart attack a while back and 
my doctor told me to go to camp for the 
summer. And while I enjoy my home in 
St. Johnsbury, I can't wait to get back 
here each year. Ali winter long I dream of 
camp." 

It's not really fair, I guess, that we in 
Vermont need to escape to camp from 
time to time. I have friends from New 
York City who would welcome a 
weekend retreat in downtown Burling¬ 
ton, to say nothing of spending time on 
Nelson Pond or a cabin in the Green 
Mountains. Maybe the naturę of the re¬ 
treat depends on what people are retreat- 
ing from. But the result we seek is the 
same — a little change of pace and peace 
of mind. For thousands of Vermonters, 
like the Cates and Burkes and Jessie Platt, 
the four walls and sagging roof and the 
experience of goin' up to camp have 
madę all the difference in their lives. 



]ean Cate entertains visitors at left, 
some pickers and some listeners. Above, 

Jessie Platt poses in front of her camp. 
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East 

Barnards 

Soccer 

Extravaganza 


Written and photographed 
by Shaun Bennett 




A ny Insurance agent can tell you 
that a flood is an unpredictable, un- 
insurable act of God and if that's true, 
there was a time when it had begun to 
look like the Almighty had decided that 
soccer games in East Barnard were simply 
out of the question. Two floods within six 
months of each other had left the soccer 
field completely unusable. 

Beginning each Spring in antediluvian 
days, East Barnard folk were accustomed 
to gather on the soccer field in the center 
of town, a Sunday afternoon ritual at 
least as regular as their Sunday morning 
meeting with their Maker. The tiny flood 
plain of the Otter Brook created a fiat ex- 
panse that grew marvelous grass to cush- 
ion a fali and the bank, where it "ter- 
raced" up to another level, created a 
natural bleacher where spectators could 
enjoy gamę action and the warmth of the 
afternoon sun. Participants in a wedding 
or a shower at the church next door fre- 
quently wandered over to join the on- 
lookers and sometimes even to play for a 
few minutes. 

With teams often ranging upwards of 










25, players came in all varieties. There 
were early grade schoolers, rugged col- 
legians, the parents of both, and anybody 
else who showed up and wanted to par- 
ticipate. No special rules governed play, 
it was simply accepted that one should be 
no rougher nor morę aggressive than ap- 
propriate for the size and age of one's 
opponents. Infractions were obvious 
enough when they occurred. Witness the 
time I reflexively but ill-advisedly used all 
the corporeal substance that I have suc- 
ceeded in accumulating over 30 years to 
błock to the ground a seven-year-old op- 
ponent of consideraby less bulk. His tears 
would quickly come, and I knew that 
when they did, I would have to go to the 
sidelines for my indiscretion. Instead, I 
took my only other option and handed 
over the bali to the little guy, transform- 
ing him once again into a competitive 
tiger. Oh well, at least I was still in the 
gamę and perhaps I could get the bali 
away from him again using guile where 
force had failed. In any event, I was now 
rated only slightly higher than a candy 
thief in the nursery, an embarrassment to 
my team. I would have to watch my step. 

One could hardly ask for a pleasanter 
way to spend a Spring Sunday afternoon 
shaking off that feeling that builds in 
Winter when only violent activity and 
voluminous insulation serve to keep 
body and soul together in the outdoors. 
But at the end of June, 1973, the rains 
came in such volume that one might well 


have given thought to putting his life in 
order and preparing for major change. It 
was not exactly a 40-day, 40-night down- 
pour, but it was impressive. Some places 
in the vicinity of East Barnard received 
eight inches of rain in a four-day period. 
The brook rosę and swelled and rosę 
some morę and when it was all over, all 
that remained of the playing field was an 
expanse of sand and gravel liberally 
strewn with cobbles. In the opinion of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, East Barnard 
had experienced something on the order 
of a 50 or 75-year flood. That is, the 
largest flood that could be expected to 
occur on an average of every 50 to 75 
years. Cali it what you will, to the soccer 
players of East Barnard it meant the end 
of their Sunday routine and most of them 
took up tennis. 

But John Lancaster, a long time resi- 
dent and headmaster of the Turkey Hol- 
low School, was madę of sterner stuff. 
Although he was delighted that there had 
been no structures larger than goal posts 
on the flood plain to be carried off by the 
high water, he did miss the soccer field. 
The Turkey Hollow kids liked to take 
their recess there and John was an almost 
permanent feature as Sunday goalie. This 
was a serious loss. 

John got together with Spencer and 
Sabra Field, owners of what was left of 
the playing field and they laid out a plan 
of attack. William Edmunds Jr., the town 
Road Commissioner, was persuaded to 


donate several hours on the Town's 
bucket loader, removing the debris, while 
Franklin Brown and son Dexter used 
their smali bulldozer regrading the sur- 
face. John got out his own tractor for har- 
rowing and raking and with the seed 
sown, Sunday soccer was again assured. 
Or so it seemed. 

In December East Barnard experienced 
its second 50 or 75-year act of God within 
six months — this one complicated by an 
ice jam that backed the rains up higher 
than the June deluge had. In the end, the 
only part of the summer's work that was 
spared were the new goal posts. Cut from 
smali maples, one had taken root and 
now its half-dozen undropped leaves rat- 
tled pitifully in the December wind over a 
fresh expanse of gravel and cobbles. 

John had had enough. The effort and 
expense of restoring the field were too 
much even for him to undertake on a 
semi-annual basis. He began looking 
over the high ground on his own prop- 
erty for a spot to elear and level. Al¬ 
though it would mean moving away from 
the traditional and essentially public spot 
in the center of town, a new field on Lan¬ 
caster property would be closer to the 
Turkey Hollow School and it would also 
have the important virtue of being 
unfloodable. He figured it would take 
two or three years to get it ready. 

When the traditional soccer starting 
month, May, finally rolled around and 
East Barnardinians began to feel that in- 



After back-to-back floods left the East Barnard soccer 
field in a shambles, buli dozers, grass seed spreaders 
and plenty of volunteers were called upon to restore 
the field — and with it, the Sunday afternoon pastime. 
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grained urge to run and shout and kick, 
the inadequacy of tennis became des- 
perately elear. Former spectators were 
anxious, unfulfilled, and aimless as they 
instinctively longed to satisfy the urge to 
congregate and watch something excit- 
ing. At the Turkey Hollow School, the 
kids could kick the bali around in the 
horse pasture out back, but it had a dis- 
concerting tendency to roli several 
hundred yards down a steep hill, punc- 
tuating games with tiresome times out for 
retrieval. 

Finally, Spencer Field decided to have 
another go at the restoration of the origi- 
nal field. With a little understanding that 
he was on his own , Spen got started. First, 
a contractor had to be contracted. 
Shrewdly Spen argued that the sand to 
be bulldozed off the field and trucked 
away was of such high quality that it 
should be partial payment for the work. 
That saved enough money for grass seed. 

In late May, the bulldozer came and 
did its work. The field was again level, 
but it was also a 3000 square yard sea of 
pebbles and fist-sized rocks that could 
make soccer a mighty uncomfortable 
proposition. Once again the community 
mobilized. On an early June Sunday, so 
overcast that many of us began to antici- 
pate still another divine intervention, 25 
or so rock chuckers assembled and began 
zinging rocks back toward the stream 
channel from which they had come. It 
was pretty hazardous for a while, but half 
an hour and a few tons of flying rock 
later, the field was rockless. 

Spreading seeds 

The group now concentrated their at- 
tention on the antique seed spreader 
which John Lancaster had lent. Designed 
by an early Rube Goldberg, the device 
was the combination of an ingeniously 
simple principle and a mystifyingly com- 
plex mechanism. Ideally, seed fell from a 
bag through a hole above a propeller-like 
set of paddles which struck it and spread 
it over a 10 foot radius. The operator, in 
theory, slung the seed bag and contrap- 
tion over his shoulder and marched along 
turning the crank, spewing seed. Spen 
gritted his teeth as five or six false starts 
accumulated five dollars worth of seed in 
a pile beneath the spreader. Finally, Jus- 
tin Lancaster — John's son — succeeded 
with the device and soon he was striding 
up and down the field surrounded by a 
nimbus of flying seed. Fifty dollars worth 
of seed was dispersed in about 10 min- 
utes and after a few experimental tows 
of an old rake by Spen's "police jeep," 
(Spen being the East Barnard Constable, 
he is equipped with an old jeep, white, 
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with huge stars and EBPD on the hood, a 
surprise paint job courtesy of the Turkey 
Hollow kids) it was decided to leave well 
enough alone. The community de- 
mobilized and left Spen to deal with the 
hungry birds that had just convened. 

During the subsequent four months of 
grass growing, the only significant event 
on the field other than the fattening of 
several dozen starlings and sparrows, 
was the arrival of the contractor's truck to 
haul away the sand. The driver chose the 
easiest route for his behemoth which 
unfortunately put a set of six-inch ruts 
down the length of the soft field. 

Elsewhere, Spen and some of the other 
soccer regulars had gone sailing off the 
Maine coast where they happened to put 
ashore at Pig Island, a summer retreat of 
still other East Barnard soccer players. Al- 
though soccer was gone, the competitive 
urge was not, and softball games, sailing 
races, and football sprang up between the 
two groups. The outeome of these con- 
tests was inconclusive and it was deter- 
mined that a soccer gamę back in Ver- 
mont would resolve the question of athlet- 
ic superiority. Since most of the visiting 
sailors were associated in one way or 
another with the Turkey Hollow School, 
it would be Turkey Hollow vs. Pig Island. 

The match is madę 

In late Summer Spen Field put the 
word out. The match was on for Sunday 
the thirteenth! It was a perfect choice 
with warm sun and cool air and by one 
o'clock it had become elear that much of 
the populace of East Barnard had allied 
itself with either Pig Island or Turkey 
Hollow. They came in droves — at least 
50 people (a group which easily qualifies 
as a drove in East Barnard). It was also 
elear that a new and formerly unknown 
dimension had been added to the gamę: 
organization. Pig Islanders sported 
T-shirts of various hues emblazoned with 
a heart-shaped Pig Island logo. Turkey 
Hollowers all wore pale purple śhirts 
with numbers ranging from 1/5 to double 
digits on the front, and large royal purple 
turkeys in back. 

The Pig Islanders had cheerleaders, 
several girls too smali to play, who 
sported newspaper pom poms and led 
the team and cheering section in shouts 
that went something like: "Pig Power, 
Pig Power, Oink, Oink, Oink!" 

Delegates from each team met to 
negotiate about foot gear and several sets 
of hiking boots were booed off the field. 
Then after a finał cheer by Turkey Hol¬ 
low, the teams trooped onto the field and 
the first soccer gamę in well over a year 
was under way. 


Early on it became evident that the Pig 
Islanders, with a relatively smali popula- 
tion from which to draw their team, had 
brought in a few ringers. These folks had 
probably never heard of Pig Island be- 
fore, much less set foot on it, but they 
were East Barnard residents and dam 
good soccer players. 

Despite the rapid pace and inter- 
changeable naturę of the players from 
each team, the gamę was relatively or- 
derly thanks to the efforts of official, Vir- 
ginia Lancaster, who even sported a new 
striped shirt for the occasion. As head- 
mistress of the Turkey Hollow School in 
real life, Virginia makes most of the 
minute-to-minute decisions there and 
she is something of an authority figurę to 
many of the folks in East Barnard. Thus 
hotly disputed questions of responsibility 
for a bali out of bounds or ownership of a 
penalty kick were settled neatly and 
finally when Virginia spoke. 

Grunts of content 

By the end of the third quarter with Pig 
Island leading 2 to 1, the battle was still so 
fierce that, lest an advantage be given, 
both teams were still fielding what the 
dubious equation of age with expertise 
led them to believe were their best 
players. A host of other folk, especially 
the kids (known locally as the "littles") 
had not yet put toe to bali. This situation 
could not go on, and so Virginia decreed 
that the fourth quarter was solely the 
province of the littles and the bigs had to 
sit it out. For most of the bigs older than 
twenty years, this honorable discharge 
came as a welcome relief from demands 
that slightly out of condition legs and 
lungs were finding it increasingly difficult 
to meet. 

The kids ran the bali unmercifully from 
one end of the field to the other, kicking, 
heading, and blocking with all the verve 
of the bigs. When it was all over, the 
score was still 2 to 1 and Pig Island went 
home to gloat or grunt or whatever it is 
that successful, content pigs do. 

With winter not far off, it appeared at 
last that all the hard jobs were finished. 
The field had been scraped, graded, de- 
rocked, seeded, grown, and mowed. 
Twice! The teams had had their mo¬ 
ment for show and spirit and organiza¬ 
tion and uniforms and cheers. They had 
answered the question about Turkey Hol¬ 
low vs. Pig Island. With all that now out 
of the way, hopefully next summer East 
Barnard folk will once morę be able to 
buckie down and concentrate seriously 
on some disorganized, impromptu, 
everybody-plays, Sunday soccer. 

The Lord willing, of course. oo? 
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W hat does it take to make a volun- 
teer fireman in rural Vermont? At 
first blush one might think that a cool 
head in emergencies, an understanding 
of how to put out a fire, and perhaps 
some expertise in first aid would suffice. 
But that's only part of the story. You 
might know how to lay suction hose, 
how to drive a truck carrying 2000 gallons 
of water, how to operate a 1000- 
gallon-per-minute pump, how to connect 
1 W' and 2 ¥ 2 " lines, how to use an axe 
and a pikę pole, how to treat heart at- 
tacks, smoke inhalation, shock and 
burns, and how to do all these things in 
the dark and thick smoke, but that's still 
not enough. 

For one thing, it helps to know how to 
make barbeque sauce. Three hundred 
chicken halves take a lot of sauce. There's 
three gallons of vinegar and 12 pounds of 
butter in it just for starters. The barbeque 
pit gets so hot and the chickens need it so 
fast that you've got to spray it on with a 
garden sprayer. 

The chicken barbeque is high on the list 
of summer social occasions in Vermont 
communities that have volunteer fire de- 
partments. It is also the major fire de- 
partment fund-raising activity and co- 
operative venture. In West Dummerston, 
for example (whose department also 
serves East Dummerston and Dummers¬ 
ton), the activity has been refined to a 
high art and for smali compensation, the 
Department will provide the community 
with a host of services. They will fili or 
empty a swimming pool, bum fields or 
brush, inspect and clean chimneys or rent 


Citizen Firemen’s Serious Business 

... and some not so serious 

Written and photographed by Shaun Bennett 
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out their huge tent for parties, weddings 
or an occasional Bicentennial celebration. 
The firemen also sell raffle tickets for a 
fishing pole, a deer rifle, or a biscuit quilt. 
It goes without saying that there's a 
chicken barbeque, but there is also a 
mapie sugar supper and a smorgasbord. 

"We'll do anything!" says Chief George 
Duke who agrees about the importance of 
such activity to the Department's morale. 
To insure that it continues, George says, 
'T like to keep us a little bit in hock. Not 
too much, but enough to keep the in- 
terest up." A banker in everyday life, 
George undoubtedly knows what he's 
talking about when it comes to being in 
and out of hock. 

It is efforts like these which have 
brought the Dummerston Department to 
its present State with five trucks and 
another on order and two firehouses with 
ground already broken for a larger build- 
ing to replace the first. The land and vir- 
tually all the materiał in the two existing 
stations were donated by individual resi- 
dents and the Grange. The firemen built 
both buildings themselves, cutting the 
trees for the lumber in the first one. Even 
two of the trucks were constructed by the 
firemen. Each one required about 1000 
man-hours of donated labor, an effort 
which saved about half the purchase 
price. 

The "home madę" fire trucks are 
nothing to be sneered at either. For the 
past two or three years they have been 
used by Dummerston to carry off the 
coveted Maxim trophy at the Vermont 
Firefighters' Convention where virtually 
all the other entrants use factory-built 
machines. Competition for the trophy in- 
cludes a white glove inspection of not 
only the super-structure and apparatus, 
but also the engine and undercarriage. To 
remove every potentially disastrous 
speck of dirt and oil, the men spend up to 
200 hours in preparation. They even 
paint the truck's frame and mufflers. This 
year Dummerston placed "only" third 
among 40 departments competing in Rut- 
land. There are already plans to regain 
the number one position next year. 

Conventions and musters are true 
firemen's holidays. If your thing is 
equipment and uniforms and showman- 
ship, there are parades where all your 
splendor is certain to be appreciated. On 
the other hand, if your inclinations are 
somewhat morę athletic, there are plenty 
of competitions. For instance, there's a 
"mid-night alarm" in which you and sev- 
eral of your fellow firemen recline on cots 
as though sleeping peacefully through 
the night. At the starter's whistle, the 
alarm, you must leap out of bed, puli on 


your heavy fire boots, put on your turn- 
out coat (fastening its every buckie), and 
put on your helmet with the chin strap 
where it belongs (not under your nose). 
Now properly attired, you and your 
teammates must hook sections of hose 
together and attach one end to a hydrant 
or a pumper truck and the other to a noz- 
zle. Open the hydrant all the way, and 
then with all six men holding the nozzle, 
you open that and knock down a target 
with the stream. A good team completes 
this entire operation in less than a min¬ 
utę. 

Decisions whether to march in a 
paradę, compete in a muster or hołd a 
barbeque are generally madę at monthly 
department meetings. Even in the swel- 
tering heat and prime vacation time of 
August, Dummerston can turn out thirty 
members, well over half the department 
for a meeting. Dress is varied and casual. 
Virtually every age group and occupation 
is represented and the men are clearly 
looking forward to the meeting. 


In its position as an important part of 
the community, the West Dummerston 
Fire Department is very conscious of public 
relations and some of its gestures are 
masterstrokes. There is an annual Bosses' 
Night, for instance, a dinner and dance 
given by the firemen for the men under 
whom they work in thanks for tolerance 
of time missed when fires were being 
fought. 

The Department also makes the meet¬ 
ing halls in both its stations available for 
use by any community group. The 
mutual good will between the Depart¬ 
ment and the community may account 
for the ease with which a zoning variance 
was obtained for the new firehouse. Al- 
though the building will conflict with 
several ordinances, George says, "They 
never blinked an eye. They were de- 
lighted to see it go up." 

Firefighting itself, at least where volun- 
teer fire departments are concerned, is 
mainly unchanged from its State a 
hundred or morę years ago. The object is 


Yisitors and fantasies are welcome at the Windsor department. 
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still to get to the fire fast and to get plenty 
of water onto it. In Dummerston, the De¬ 
partment is organized under four cap- 
tains each of whom drills his men once a 
month. Because it is not possible to pre- 
dict which members of a volunteer de- 
partment will show up at a fire, specific 
jobs cannot be assigned as they are in a 
Professional department. Every man 
needs to have a working knowledge of 
every piece of apparatus because he may 
be one of only a few firefighters on the 
scene until help can come. 

In addition to scheduled drills, many 
departments run surprise practices to 
simulate a real fire. It is one of the givens 
of being a volunteer fireman that one 
must be prepared to jump up from the 
dinner table and hurry off to an un- 
scheduled drill. In many respects, such 
drills resemble real fires in that water 
must be located, equipment assembled 
and the efforts of many coordinated by 
directions from the captains and lieuten- 
ants. Yet without the crisis of a real fire, 
one frequently sees a bit of humor and 
horseplay too. A team of nozzlemen play- 
ing water from a 2 V 2 -inch hose on an im- 
aginary inferno suddenly decides that 
another crew is intruding on their terri- 
tory and a quick spray of water is used to 
warn the intruders of their trespass. 

The cali to a real fire can come at any 
time and in many areas most fire alarms 
are routed through a central dispatching 
office known as a mutual aid center 
which serves dozens of towns. 

Although the scalę of mutual aid or- 




ganization precludes "personalized" serv- 
ice, it does promote greater safety by 
coordinating many departments. When a 
fire becomes too large for a department, 
the chief may cali in as many other de¬ 
partments as he needs from the mutual 
aid system. 

Individual firemen receive word of a 
fire in various ways. There is a telephone 
"tree" or chain wherein wives of firemen 
notify certain other wives who have their 
own notification assignments. Many 
firemen spend as much as several 
hundred dollars of their own money for 
smali short wave radios. When word 
does come, most firemen jump in their 
cars and head for the fire while those who 
live near the fire station man the trucks. 

Daytime fires generally catch George 
Duke at work in his Brattleboro bank. He 
drops everything and jumps in his 
siren-equipped, beflashered car and 
heads for Dummerston. 

At the fire, the scene depends on what 
is burning. Brush fires may have firemen 

















ing one recent early morning house fire in 
Dummerston, the men were out so long 
that they even returned in shifts to the 
firehouse for breakfast prepared in the 
smali kitchen. Even when the fire is ex- 
tinguished, the firemen's job is not over. 
Many departments will undertake 
cleanup and temporary repair work, fan- 
ning smoke out of a house, pumping 
water from the basement, or temporarily 
patching a hole in the roof or a wali. The 
equipment must be set in readiness 
again. Tankers are to be refilled, hoses 
rolled or hung to dry, trucks cleaned and 
refuelled. Sometimes they finish just in 
time to go to work at their regular jobs. 

One is tempted to cali the volunteer fire 
department the backbone of the com- 
munity, a vigilant protection against 
danger, an enduring and unchanging 
element of smali town life. But what is 
this? Do my eyes deceive me or do I see 
among the symbols of this venerable in- 
stitution fire trucks of heretical char- 
treuse? 

It is true. Many fire departments, be- 
cause of red's Iow night-time visibility, 
are changing to light green — or morę 
properly — limę yellow fire trucks. Is 
nothing sacred? Are there no constants? 

I worriedly ask George if his 
Department's new truck will be of this 
siekły green variety. 

"If people can't tell we're a fire truck 
with all the lights and flashers we've got, 
no silly green color is going to make any 
difference! We're getting a red one!" 

Thank goodness. o On 


scattered over a large area, while struc- 
tural fires concentrate them. A night-time 
fire is a strange and terrible scene to the 
uninitiated. There are red flashers on the 
trucks, blue ones on police cars; light 
comes from spotlights on the trucks and 
from the fire itself. The air is filled with 
smoke and water from the hoses. Unseen 
men shout directions to each other and 
tanker trucks shuttle back and forth with 
fresh supplies of water. There is the occa- 
sional wail of sirens and the constant 
rumbie of the trucks' huge engines be- 
neath the fire's own crackling sound. The 
ground is covered with hoses, many 
writhing about as nozzles are moved 
from one location to another. It is star- 
tling to realize that most of the people 
participating in the battle do so not for 
pay, but because they want to help. 

Large fires can keep the men on the 
scene for several exhausting hours. Dur- 


The firemen's uersion of "water polo" (above in 
Rutland) is extremely rugged and the competition is 
fierce. Below, the process of testing equipment is 
constant and precise. 
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The Great Goose Roundup 

Written and photographed 
by Lionel A. Atwill 


The acłual banding process (at right) 
takes only seconds, but herding all 
the resident and uisiting geese at the 
Dead Creek Wildlife Preserue (below) 
can be a vigorous, all-day process. 






















F or every travel brochure extol- 
ling the verdant beauty of summer in 
Vermont there is a comparable piece 
proclaiming: "Visit the Wild West. See 
cowboys, Indians, the last of the great 
roundups." Now most of us get our fili of 
cowboys and Indians through John 
Wayne movies and an occasional Marl¬ 
boro man, but a real roundup . . . that 
might be worthwhile. Too bad Vermont 
doesn't have a few stray steers around. 

You may not find many dogies (as in 
"get along, little . . but Vermont does 
have its own roundup, the great goose 
roundup held every summer in early 
July at the Dead Creek Wildlife Man¬ 
agement Area in Addison. Dead Creek, 
on the western edge of Addison County 
near Lakę Champlain, encompasses 2,222 


Canadas in Vermont, is the quest of a 
team of biologist-cowboys from the Ver- 
mont Fish and Gamę Department. These 
birds arrive in the spring with thousands 
of other honking travellers, but when the 
other birds leave for morę northern 
climes, a healthy population of some 150 
geese remains in Dead Creek to build 
nests, lay eggs and raise a family. 

Ali of the resident geese are the de- 
scendants of 22 pairs of Canadas intro- 
duced to the area in 1956. These parent 
birds, confined to the refuge by clipped 
primary or flight feathers, eventually 
nested, bred, and over the years pro- 
duced many offspring. Since geese return 
to their birthplace year after year, the 
population has grown and the nesting 
area expanded: now, over 150 adult geese 





■ 
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acres and provides a natural refuge for 
many species of migratory waterfowl. 
Wood ducks, mallards, blacks, and teal 
frequent the twisting waterways, but 
such species play secondary roles to the 
king of Dead Creek — the Canada Goose. 
In the spring and fali, thousands of these 
majestic birds visit Dead Creek on their 
way to the Canadian Maritimes or their 
Delaware-Maryland-Virginia wintering 
grounds. Dead Creek is a primary resting 
ground on the Champlain Valley flyway, 
and morę geese frequent its calm pro- 
tected waters than any other location in 
Vermont. 

But these transient birds are not the 
subjects of the roundup. A resident 
population of geese, the only resident 


return to the area to nest over a ten mile 
radius of the initial nesting ground and 
raise over 300 goslings, many of which 
will return to Dead Creek in later years to 
raise their own families. 

Each year the geese are rounded up to 
be banded, inspected for their generał 
health, and counted to estimate the popu¬ 
lation at Dead Creek. The banding pro¬ 
gram is the most important aspect of the 
roundup and is part of a large scalę fed- 
eral program for determining migratory 
routes, causes of death, life spans, and 
harvest rates for migratory waterfowl. 

The roundup is carried out in July 
when the goslings have not yet learned to 
fly and the majority of the adults are 
grounded by a lack of primary feathers. 
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Unlike other birds who lose a few feath- 
ers at a time, Canada geese lose all of 
their flight feathers at the same time dur- 
ing a molt that lasts approximately 30 
days. During this time the geese can be 
herded on the ground like cattle, driven 
into a pen, inspected, banded, and re- 
leased. 

On the day of the roundup, eight 
biologists and technicians from the Fish 
and Gamę Department gather in front of 
the Dead Creek field office as the morn- 
ing sun begins to burn the mist off the sur- 
rounding waterways. Tom Myers, the 
District Gamę Biologist in charge of the 
roundup, waits until the last man arrives 
and then holds a carefully drawn map of 
a meandering waterway surrounded by 
open fields. A reconnaissance on the pre- 
vious day by Tom and Brad Ryan, the 
resident biologist, indicated that this area 
held a large concentration of geese — 
hopefully, they would still be there. With 
the curt authority of a military com- 
mander, Tom gives out individual as- 
signments, carefully diagraming each 
position on the chart with a squeaky 
magie marker: "We've got the cage built 
right in this corner up here. There's a 
funnel and a trap and another outside 
holding pen. We've got three canoes up 
here. Bill, you stay here, down in the 
grass where the birds can't see you. Your 
job will be to keep them from going 
around the wire we've got set up. Tli 
drive down to the other end and work 
down this edge." 

With swift precision the men head to 
their positions. Ten minutes elapse be- 
fore Tom starts down the field, and the 
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rest of the roundup team begins to sweep 
through the grass. In a few minutes a 
bobbing white-chinned head emerges 
from a ditchline in the far corner of the 
field. Tom cjuickly sweeps wide around 
the head and soon appears on the far side 
of the field driving 15 or 20 geese before 
him. 

Slowly, the circle of men tightens, and 
the geese are driven toward the water. 
As the first goose launches himself from 
the shore, a canoe silently appears from a 
backwater and forces the geese to turn 
toward the end of the pond. 

Tom, Brad, and Jeff Wallin climb into 
two other canoes hidden on the shore 
and slowly drive the geese toward the 
opposite bank. Just as the first goose 
pulls himself from the water, a curious 
cow grazing in the field wanders over to 
investigate. The geese panie, begin to 
swim in circles, and make quick darts 
toward the canoes. From the edge of the 
nearby fenceline, Nate Dickinson runs 
out, and in fine bullfighter fashion, 
chases the inquisitive bovine from the 
field. The geese calm down and leave the 
water, heading toward the trap. 

It is now imperative that the geese be 
banded and returned to the water as 
quickly as possible. They are scared, 
trapped, confused by the fence and the 
men. They pile into one corner of the 
pen, stacked up three deep with long 
necks sticking through the wire. An adult 
goose can weigh up to 15 pounds; in the 
confusion of the capture pen, the smaller 
birds face possible suffocation by their 
larger kin, but the men work quickly at 
their assigned jobs: One man Controls the 
gate to a smali adjoining holding pen; 
another watches the geese in the main 
pen and helps any bird that might be in- 
jured by its nervous comrades; two men 
perform the actual banding, and two 
morę record the information. 

Five geese are released into the holding 
pen, and Wendell Campbell skillfully 
grabs two by the wings and passes them 
to Tom and Brad. The bands are ready, 
lightly clamped in numerical sequence to 
a length of rubber hose nailed to a board. 
"085, local małe," notes Tom. "086, after 
hatching year female," echoes Brad, and 
the two geese are quickly transferred to 
awaiting transfer pens. 

As the transportation pens swell with 
honking, pecking geese, Tom gives the 
order to return the first load of birds to 
the water, and the pens are quickly 
loaded onto a pickup truck. With tires 
spinning in the muddy field, the truck 
races toward the far end of the water, and 



District Gamę Biologist Tom Myers (above and below left) and associates like Wendell Campbell (aboue left) 
are these Canada Geese's besł friends whether they knoio it or not. Sometimes, they dont. 


shortly the first cage is opened and a 
large bird is unceremoniously tossed into 
the water. He ruffles his feathers, casts a 
glance over his shoulder as if to say, 
"What was that all about?" and knifes 
through the water for the far end of the 
pond. The rest of the birds are released, 
all without injury, and the men return to 
the capture pen to continue the opera- 
tion. By noon, all of the geese have been 
banded and released, and Tom is 
justifiably proud that the Dead Creek 
record of never losing a goose in a band¬ 
ing operation has not been broken. 

The largest concentration of geese is lo- 
cated in a 70-acre field adjoining the Dead 
Creek headquarters. The tactics of the af- 
ternoon will be similar to those of the 
morning roundup, but a large metal barn 
will replace the smali capture pen. Again 
the men fan out, and shortly a cacophony 
of honks indicates that the geese have 
been found and are moving towards the 
barn. The men are a synchronized team 
now, their experience in the morning has 
unified them, and only a stubborn gander 
who evades his captors by tunneling 
through some high grass interrupts the 
rhythm of the roundup. 

The last bird is finally banded — the 
day has been a success. Not one bird out 
of the 200 or so banded was injured, and 


the figures for local birds look good. Al- 
though many of the geese were scattered 
throughout other areas and could not be 
captured, Tom and the rest of his team 
are pleased with the day's work, and the 
geese, now quietly feeding in the waters 
of Dead Creek, have almost forgotten the 
interruption of their placid routine. 

The capture team finally has a chance 
to relax, and like their western counter- 
parts, the gooseboys of Dead Creek 
gather around the now empty barn. 
"What would you have done, Nate, if 
that cow had decided to take you up on 
that fancy bullfighter^ stance?" remarks 
Tom. The accompanying laughter to this 
comment is quickly turned back at Tom 
as Jeff quips, "You looked pretty silly 
yourself carrying that gosling around 
under your arm for half of the morning." 
Despite the seriousness of their work, the 
biologist-gooseboys of Dead Creek have 
had a good day and already begin to talk 
about next year's roundup, what 
modifications they will make, and how 
many geese they will band. The great 
goose roundup may never be the subject 
of a John Wayne movie, but at least Ver- 
monters can reply to the claims of the 
Wild West: "Roundups! Who needs to 
travel two thousand miles to see that. 
We've got one of our own." 
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F or vermont's smali rural churches, 
a summer bazaar, cake sale or chick- 
en pie supper can make a significant 
contribution in helping to meet the 
parish's financial needs. St. Mary's Epis- 
copal Church in Northfield is just such a 
church. With only thirty-five families in 
its fold, meeting today's financial obliga- 
tions of a fuli operating budget is 
difficult. Fourteen years ago however, 
the Women of St. Mary's came up with a 
unique idea for raising needed funds. 

Like all good homemakers, once they 
found a workable recipe, they stuck to it, 
and so the Women of St. Mary's have 
been "turning out" good auctions for 
fourteen years running. Their success can 
be attributed not only to their fellow 
parishioners' enthusiasm and eagerness 
to work but also to the generosity of the 
entire Northfield community. Each year 
residents have donated items ranging 
from fine museum pieces, antiques and 
family heirlooms to old toasters, bird 
cages and flower pots. 

Through everyone's efforts, St. Mary's 
annual Fourth of July Auction has ac- 
quired a well-earned reputation of being 
a fine and interesting sale with plenty of 
bargains and plenty of fun. 

On hand to herald each auction is 
Abigail, or Abby as she is fondly called by 
everyone who knows her. Abby, it 
should be explained, is a mannequin of 
very aristocratic stature, attired in a one- 
hundred-year-old dress which fits 
smoothly over an antique wasp-waisted 
dress form. Her outfit is accented with a 
handmade shawl and kid gloves. Her 
head, which has progressed over the 
years from a lampshade to its present 
sophistocated form, is adorned with 
false eyelashes, a wig and antique bon- 
net. Abby has become the women's mas- 
cot, traditionally appearing on the lawn 
of St. Mary's one week before the auction 
as an eyecatcher and reminder to all 
passersby that the July fourth datę is 
drawing near. 

Because the sale has become somewhat 
of a community affair, the women have 
had a lot of help. However the great 
energy needed each year to organize and 
sponsor the event is generated by the 
ladies and their auction chairman of four¬ 
teen years, Mrs. Charlotte Wells. Prep- 
aration for the auction is laborious, for 
each item going into the sale is carefully 
examined, cleaned and polished before it 
reaches the auction błock. Appliances are 
also checked and fixed if in need of minor 
repair. If an antique has a particularly in¬ 
teresting history, it is tagged with an ex- 
planation for the auctioneer's use. 

In collecting articles, nothing is over- 


Every summer, 
the cali goes out in Northfield 
for an auction to help pay 

The Bills of St. Marys 

By Elisabeth Keim 
Photographs by Homer E. Smith 








looked. One year a dusty old Victorian 
desk of curly mapie was found, in many 
pieces, in a vestryman's garage. Un- 
daunted by its initial appearance, the 
women had the desk reassembled and 
glued. After a good polishing it was 
ready for the sale. The piece brought $130 
from a delighted antique dealer who 
promptly put it in her car with a number 
of other purchases, and headed home to 
her shop in Texas. 

Another year an old corner cupboard 
was brought in smelling very much like 
an old dairy barn (to put it politely). Be- 
cause of its battered condition, the ladies 
didn't spend much time trying to spruce 
it up. Surprisingly the bidding for it was 
lively. The proud new owners turned out 
to be a couple from Connecticut who took 
the cabinet away to the museum where 
they were curators. It turned out to be 
cherry and a very early American piece. 


Other museum quality items donated 
to the sale in past years were exquisite 
silver teacups which had been wedding 
gifts to Lord and Lady Inchcape from the 
Maharajah of Kurpurthana; a handsome 
200-year-old Chinese wali hanging in 
high relief embroidery depicting the eight 
immortals astride lions, buffalos, dogs 
and other animals, and antique dolls, 
some of which dated to the early 1800's. 

Auctioneer for the event is Wendell 
LeFebvre, another Northfield resident 
who, although he isn't Episcopalian (he's 
a Roman Catholic) reserves the July 
fourth datę each year, donating his time 
and talent to the benefit of St. Mary's. He 
is always kind to the young bidders in the 
crowd. Many a child's face has lit up in 
triumph as his fifty cent bid makes him 
the proud owner of an old baseball mitt 
or a tattered bag of golf clubs. One year 
two young boys bought an out-of-com- 


mission washing machinę for 25 cents 
and pushed it down the Street home- 
ward to "surprise" mother. (It is un- 
recorded how mother registered her 
surprise.) 

Not forgetting the significance of the 
datę, Wendell annually pauses a moment 
and, while the church beli tolls, asks for a 
moment of silent prayer. 

Keeping the appetites of the auction 
buffs satisfied is handled by the women's 
food sale of sandwiches, soft drinks, cof- 
fee and cupcakes. The latter is another 
part of the growing tradition of St. Mary's 
auction. Hundreds are baked during the 
week in preparation for the hungry 
crowd. 

Thanks to consistently good weather 
(and perhaps a little boost from the 
Weather Maker) St. Mary's auction has 
only been rained upon twice. Last year, 
when interrupted by a downpour, the 




Auctioneer Wendell LeFebure runs a brisk if raspy 
show as he puts one item after another out to bid. 
Above, potential buyers inspect an anticjue doli. 


auction proceedings moved into the 
church until blue skies prevailed again. 

The Women of St. Mary's have 
definitely succeeded in their fund-raising 
venture. The latest auction brought the 
church a record $4,000. In combining 
their energies with outside cooperation, 
their auction has built a reputation for it- 
self and, at the same time, has madę a 
real difference in the life of St. Mary's 
Church. c ^ > 
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THE INCREDIBLE LEGACY 
OF JUSTIN MORGAN 

By Marilyn C. Childs 
Photographs by Paul Quinn 


A debt owed to a Vermont school- 
teacher in 1791 has produced a leg- 
acy of wealth to the State over the years. 

Certainly, Justin Morgan, would never 
have dared dream of the famę and for¬ 
tunę to be ascribed to his once puny colt, 
a young stallion he collected in payment 
of a debt in the same year that Vermont 
joined the Union. Morgan might have 
hoped for some work or salability or pos- 
sibly even profit from the colt. But he 
could never have foreseen that his 
own immortality would be guaranteed 
through establishment of the first recog- 
nized American breed of horse based on 
his new acquisition, then known as "Fig¬ 
urę." 

Yet this seemingly nondescript young 
horse, born in 1789 before Vermont be- 
came a State, was to sire the breed which 
became Vermont's official State animal 


some 200 years later, and will be immor- 
talized in a national museum to be estab- 
lished in Vermont in the near futurę. The 
skeleton of the trotter "Ethan Allen" 
(fastest trotting stallion in the world in 
1867), great grandson of "Justin Mor¬ 
gan," and the hide of "Bennington," 
great grandson of "Ethan Allen," are 
among the concrete souvenirs of the past 
waiting to take their place in the 
museum. 

The saga of Justin Morgan, both the 
man and his horse, has filled pages of 
Vermont history for 175 years. Whether 
Morgan, the man, is to be morę famous 
for his horse or his musie may be debat- 
able in some circles. But with the stamp 
of "state animal," Morgan, the horse, is 
guaranteed to remain a prominent figurę 
in futurę histories. 

The chunky bay stallion could outpull 


all the neighbors' horses in clearing logs; 
he could outrun thoroughbreds from 
New York State, and he appeared in 
military reviews (and was said to have 
been ridden by President James Monroe 
in Burlington). Morgan spent his declin- 
ing years in a team hauling freight from 
Windsor to Chelsea, Vt. During those 
years of local famę which were also com- 
bined with drudging work, he passed 
through many hands. His sunset years 
found him being sold frequently and he 
died at pasture at a ripe old age of 32 
years. This remarkable horse sired three 
sons and he passed along to them — as 
they did to their progeny — his unique 
strength and size and endurance. To this 
day, the linę known as "Morgan" shows 
these same enduring characteristics. 

Arriving on the scene soon after the es¬ 
tablishment of a new nation, Justin Mor- 
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gan and his sons and grandsons played a 
significant role in the development of 
Vermont, New England, and eventually 
the whole country. But for Vermont, Jus- 
tin and his sons "Sherman," "Bulrush," 
and "Woodbury," established a breed 
which became a major export and a 
tourist attraction from the 1800's to the 
present day. They also became essential 
partners in the building of a new land. 

After the fields were cleared of logs and 
the soil was tilled, the Morgan provided 
basie transportation for a growing nation. 
Fine horses — for private use to carriage, 
for trotting on the tracks, for working cat- 
tle on the plains — were sought across 
the country until the advent of the au¬ 
tomobile. During the Civil War, the Ver- 
mont Cavalry was justifiably proud of its 
Morgan steeds. In his travels across the 
nation the Morgan had left his mark, 
helping to establish other American 
breeds — the American Saddle Horse, 
the Standardbred, the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse, and the Quarter Horse. In the 
1840's Vermont was known as the place 
to get the best in good driving horses, all 
Morgans. From 1850 to 1860, Vermont led 
all States in horse sales. As late as 1920 
Vermont tied with Kentucky and Ohio in 
the percentage of purebred horses raised. 

Throughout the 175 years sińce the 
original Morgan's death, dedicated ben- 
efactors have emerged to insure that his 
prepotency would be preserved for fu¬ 
turę generations. 

Some 50 years after the death of the 
legendary horse, Colonel Joseph Battell 
of Middlebury began collecting informa- 
tion from every available source through 
study, travel, and correspondence, in an 
attempt to determine descendants of the 
horse. The result of his labors was pri- 
vately published in 1894 as Volume I of 
"The Morgan Horse and Register," a 1016- 
page effort. This was followed by Volume 
II in 1905 and Volume III in 1915 a few 
months after BattelFs death. 

Up to that time, Colonel Battell had 
madę the rules for registration. Middle¬ 
bury College, which received the register 
from his estate, was not agriculturally- 
oriented. Trustees sold the register in 
1919 to Charles Chauncey Stillman, sec- 
retary of the Morgan Horse Club sińce its 
organization in 1909. To perpetuate the 
work, Stillman formed a Corporation — 
American Morgan Horse Register, Inc. 

Stillman had provided that the stock 
and assets of the Register should be of- 
fered to the Morgan Horse Club after his 
death. However, the Morgan Horse Club 
was an informal association of breeders 
and owners, hardly prepared to carry on 
his work. Furthermore Morgan horse 


popularity was at a Iow ebb in 1926 due to 
the construction of hard roads and au- 
tomobiles; membership in the Morgan 
Horse Club had fallen below 40 across the 
whole country. 

Again a benefactor appeared. Charles 
A. Stone, a director of the Club, arranged 
in 1927 to have it incorporated so that it 
could receive the Register from the Still¬ 
man estate. Now the Morgan Horse 
Club, Inc., had the authority to establish 
the rules for registration and to control 
the register, but it had no finances. How- 
ever, Stone, and then his son, Whitney 
Stone, maintained its offices at their 
Broad Street, New York, building. 

Although the name has changed to the 
American Morgan Horse Association, 
Inc., the basie purposes of that original 
Corporation continue today. The mem¬ 
bership now numbers not in the tens or 
hundreds, but in thousands of Morgan 
horse enthusiasts across the United States 
and throughout the world. 

The same Colonel Battell who estab¬ 
lished the Register left 400 acres of prime 
land in Weybridge, Vt. to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the 
development of the breed in an experi- 
mental program. The farm, now in con- 
tinuous operation for about 70 years and 
enlarged to 900 acres, was transferred in 
1951 to the University of Yermont, which 


basically continues the breeding and ex- 
perimentation program. 

With visitors to the farm numbering 
about 50,000 each year, the Weybridge 
property has become the focus for Mor¬ 
gan pilgrimages. Furthermore, with Col¬ 
onel Battell actually responsible for the 
compilation and establishment of the first 
registers, the directors of the American 
Morgan Horse Club, Inc., have logically 
eyed the Battell House on the farm as a 
prime candidate for housing the National 
Morgan Museum. Without Battell, it is 
doubtful that there ever would have been 
preservation of records on the "big little 
horse" and his progeny. 

Despite the Iow ebb reached in the 
1920's, when the automotive age hit fuli 
force, the Morgan horse managed to sur- 
vive. It is said that to have owned a Mor¬ 
gan is to have loved one and there were 
enough owners around to insure the 
breed would survive. 

The year 1939 marked the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth of the colt, Justin 
Morgan, and also marked the lOOth an- 
niversary of the birth of Colonel Battell. 
In recognition of these anniversaries, the 
first National Morgan Horse Show was 
bom and held at the Upwey Oval in 
South Woodstock, Vt., as the culmina- 
tion of Labor Day weekend activities. 
Many Morgans participated in the 


The sturdy Morgan , still known for his strength and speed, has evolved in other 
ways, as can be sem in the photograph opposite taken at the Weybńdge farm. 














100-mile trail ride of the Green Mountain 
Horse Association. 

World War II put an end to the shows 
at South Woodstock, but in 1947 the Na¬ 
tional was revived at the Windcrest Farm 
in Windsor and continued there or at the 
Buena Vista Farm site, now the Blue 
Mountain Riding Club on Route 5 south 
of Windsor. The river-bank setting with 
natural amphitheater for spectators was 
ideał, but by the close of the 1951 show it 
was evident that the show was outgrow- 
ing facilities for both riders and horses, so 
the show was moved to Massachusetts in 
1952. 

In the 1970's the Vermont Morgan 
Horse Show is one of the many held 
across the country in various States, but 
today it draws morę entries than did the 
National events of the 1950's. Every June, 
Vermont family Morgans come to the 
show to compete with morę sophisticated 
show entries from out-of-state stables at 
the Green Mountain Horse Association 
grounds in South Woodstock, adjacent to 
the location of the original National 
shows. 

Here one finds Morgans of the same 
recognizable type as those which filled 
the competitive rings at Vermont State 
Fairs in the early 1900's — but the present 
day horse has been refined to adapt par- 


ticularly to saddle work. Today the Mor¬ 
gan is found with a bit morę size in 
height, perhaps some lighter bonę and a 
less muscular neck. Instead of 1000 
pounds of horseflesh at a height of 14.1 
hands, (57 inches), he may be 1000 
pounds of elegance standing 15 hands. 
Nevertheless, the Morgan qualities of 
high, proud head carriage, big eyes, 
wide nostrils, and generał strength with 
trappy, nervous movement prevail. 

The horses came to South Woodstock 
in fancy vans and trailers, primed for 
show, and literally "kept in cotton" until 
time to compete. What a far ery this is 
from the conditions existing for their an- 
cestors who went to shows drawing or 
carrying their owners, occasionally as far 
as 200 miles. Today the horses are 
groomed and bathed, trimmed and 
clipped, oiled and greased with great 
care. They are judged in classes which 
rangę from practical trail or stock horses, 
to professionally trained, superbly- 
developed show horses. Most recently, 
there has been inereasing revival of 
pleasure driving and Cavalcade Ameri- 
cana events to portray the horse in 
American history. 

So the Morgan Horse, originated by a 
bay colt received in payment of a debt to a 
Yermont schoolmaster, remains the pride 


and product of Vermont. Many tourists 
who come to Vermont each year are lured 
by the tracę of Morgan history. They spot 
the Historical Society's sign in Wood¬ 
stock noting where one Sheriff Rice (an 
early owner after Mr. Morgan) kept the 
original Justin Morgan. At Randolph 
Center they find the grave of Justin Mor¬ 
gan, the man, who rosę to famę because 
of his horse. Some visitors are diligent 
enough to find the road on which Justin 
Morgan is said to have run his famous 
races. In Chelsea, they tum off the main 
route to find the Justin Morgan Memo¬ 
riał. The real Morgan lovers seek the orig¬ 
inal marker of his grave back through the 
woods, and some discover another 
memoriał to one of his seventh genera- 
tion descendants laid away on the same 
farm in his 30th year. 

From the burial ground of the breed's 
progenitor the trail goes to Middlebury, 
to the town of Weybridge, where Colonel 
Battell laid the groundwork for the breed 
by establishing the Register and giving a 
farm for the perpetuation of the Morgan 
Horse. From the massive Justin Morgan 
statuę at the farm, the path will one day 
lead to the Battell House — and the Na¬ 
tional Morgan Museum. That is the prob- 
able futurę of the horse with the 
magnificent past. c O* 


Early in their liues, Morgans take on the physical and personality traits which have madę them world famous. 







In her unusually meticulous shop in Northern Yermont, Claire Van Vliet practices a delicate and disappeańng craft. 
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The Janus Press in Northern Vermont 

Where the Tradition 
is Excellence 


Written and photographed by 
Clemens Kalischer 


V ermont has not been considered a 
center of the publishing world, yet 
a number of unusually talented printers 
reside within the state's boundaries. In 
many of their shops the highest quality 
reigns, and printing remains an art rather 
than an industry. 

Purposely sequestered in a remote sec- 
tion of northern Vermont, the Janus 
Press, founded in California in 1954 by 
Claire Van Vliet, continues the tradition 
of printing limited and first editions of 
literary texts. The name of her press 
derives from the 16th Century interpreta- 
tion of the double-headed god Janus. 
Possessing two faces, he gazed simulta- 
neously into the past and futurę, sym- 
bolizing a balance in art and philosophy. 
In this vein, her own work has ranged 
from strongly expressionist illustrations 
for biblical texts and the stories of Franz 
Kafka to a die-cut plastic book of land- 
scapes that is an infinitely variable set of 
hard edge color studies. 

Since Van Vliet is not interested in 
commercial printing, her smali but metic- 
ulously ordered shop serves her well. 
Natural light floods the working space 
and the Windows provide a view of roll- 
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ing fields and distant mountains. Though 
entirely functional in layout, the aesthetic 
touch was not omitted when she de- 
signed her shop. 

Van Vliet's interest in designing books 
grew out of her training and ambitions as 
a graphic artist. "I am a printmaker, and I 
think the idea of working with books de- 
veloped because I like to make prints in 
series. It seemed natural that they should 
go into books. Of course, there is a long 
tradition in printmaking of doing plates 
for books. But I really didn't have the 
temperament to be a commercial il- 
lustrator." 

Good fortunę contributed to the begin- 
nings of the Janus Press. In 1954 an ac- 
quaintance who was interested in having 
a 1,000-line poem printed loaned Van 
Yliet his printing shop to do the job. 
Two years later, with her interest piqued 
but her know-how still limited, she ap- 
prenticed herself to a newspaper in Ger¬ 
many. While studying typography from 
books found in various European ii- 
braries, Van Vliet began to design and 
print first editions of poetry. She printed 
the work of poets who were not being 
published by commercial presses. She 
continues to encourage fellow artists in 
this manner. It is, in fact, one of the 
guiding principles of the Janus Press. 

In 1958 she returned to the United 
States and became John Anderson's ap- 


prentice at the Pickering Press in Phila- 
delphia. There she was involved in all 
aspects of book production. Two years 
later she began teaching at the Philadel- 
phia College of Art, using the venerable 
Vandercook press there to print her own 
books. 

Eager to extend her production and to 
integrate her life and work in one place, 
she moved to Vermont in 1966 to set up 
her own shop. She and her husband, a 
potter and glassblower, found an old 
farm house and settled in to renovate the 
house and outbuildings into studios. 

Like the balance in the image of Janus, 
a balance of work and life is apparent in 
all of Van Vliet's endeavors. Her organie 
garden, a work of art itself, provides a 
constantly changing display of flowers 
and a year-round supply of vegetables. 
From wild trees and plants she picks the 
fruit that goes into fine country wines, 
and the Vermont landscape provides a 
constant source of inspiration and images 
for her work. 

In order to achieve the maximum qual- 
ity and production in her work it was 
inevitable that Van Vliet leave behind the 
specialization demanded of artists by 
commercial presses and the unprofes- 
sional carelessness in thinking and tech- 
nique often found in college shops. "If 
you are a commercial illustrator," she 
says, "publishers can do anything they 


want with your work. A different person 
does everything in the book . . . one does 
the illustration, one designs the inside of 
the book, another designs the binding 
and another the book jacket. Often these 
parts don't look like they belong to the 
same book. Printing has become morę of 
an industry and much less of an art. 
Many people do it not because they like 
it, but because it's a good way to make a 
living. I think that is one of the reasons 
why the quality of printing has de- 
creased." 

The quality of work done by the Janus 
Press is of a very high caliber. Van Vliet 
usually completes two editions (of one to 
two hundred books) a year. She does not 
illustrate all of her publications per- 
sonally but works in close collaboration 
with a number of artists. Her publications 
with other artists include etchings, wood- 
cuts and engravings, as well as electro- 
static prints, and the non-books of avant 
gardę artist James H. McWilliams, who is 
occasionally a working partner in the 
Janus Press. She explains, "I want the 
book to be a whole, very much a com- 
plete unit. I really like all the craft aspects 
of bookmaking; I do the designing, the 
type-setting, the printing, and most of 
the binding, and then the distributing." 

It might seem difficult to imagine 
distributing rare books from such a re- 
moved location, but in rural Yermont the 









postman still arrives at the door each 
morning. Van Vliet has faith in the postał 
system and so far the service has not let 
her down. 

Many university and city libraries as 
well as the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C., and the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
have discovered the Janus Press and pur- 
chased books for their collections. But do 
most people buy books for their literary 
content or for the quality of printing and 
the beautiful illustrations? There are 
private collectors who want books be- 
cause of their quality graphics, and Van 
Vliet also points out, "A lot of libraries 
have in their rare book rooms a section on 
the book itself — on the history of print¬ 
ing. They also collect what they consider 
to be fine and first editions of poetry." 

When Van Vliet is not printing poetry, 
she might be working on illustrations of a 
story by Franz Kafka. She has empha- 
sized his work in her own because she 
feels he is an appropriate author to our 
age. The artist in her is moved by the 
vivid imagery of Kafka's work; "A lot of 
things I think about seem to crystallize 
visually when I read his books." 

It is fortunate that Claire Van Vliet's 
dream of a press dedicated to the art of 
fine printing could find a home and 
sources of inspiration on one of Ver- 
mont's secluded back roads. ofr 
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THE WINDSOR RENAISSANCE 


By Josh Fitzhugh 
PhotographsbyDim Fitzhugh 



















Vermont's declared Bicentennial Capital and histońc 
birthplace has undergone a reuitalization and renewal. 
Ali of Windsor's citizens have been affected — positively. 
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The histońc Windsor House (oppositepage) —once a busy ternem —now houses shops and offices. The Masonie Hall (aberue) receiued a facelift with a paint brush. 


W indsor, Vermont's bicentennial 
Capital, was known by most of its 
residents and visitors as a dead town only 
ten years ago. The feeling was that his- 
tory, like Interstate 91, had somehow 
bypassed Windsor, a blue collar town 
sandwiched between Mt. Ascutney and 
the Connecticut River where 198 years 
ago Vermont representatives met to 
adopt the state's first constitution. 

To most Vermonters, Windsor is the 
home of the Vermont State Prison, 
machinę tools, and — to a few — the 
Constitution House, the former tavern 
where the state's founders had gathered 
nearly two centuries ago. But times 
change, people change, and as a result, 
so has Windsor. Today the dead town is 
teeming with life and new ideas. Wind¬ 
sor, "the birthplace of Vermont," is being 
reborn. 

Some local residents tell the story of a 
traveling salesman who arrived in town a 
few months back, for the first time in sev- 


eral years. He drove down Main Street, 
stopped his car, and got out to ask 
whether he was in Windsor. It had 
changed so much he didn't recognize it. 

Flowers are blooming on Main Street 
and the town has entered on an ambi- 
tious program of downtown renewal and 
renovation. The historie Windsor House, 
built in 1838, has been saved from the 
wrecker's bali and out of that effort has 
arisen a new group dedicated to historie 
preservation. A new hospital, paid for 
entirely by local funds, has been con- 
structed — much to the amazement of 
many residents who didn't think the 
town had the leadership or money. 

There's definitely a new spirit in Wind¬ 
sor. To some extent it's been spurred by 
the upcoming bicentennial celebration. 
But it really began way before that, when 
circumstances and people began to 
change, bringing a new mix into what 
was then becoming a deteriorating com¬ 
pany town. 


John Howland, former owner of Mt. 
Ascutney Ski Center in nearby Browns- 
ville and a local Windsor businessman 
now, says "the cast of characters has 
changed." 

"Windsor was at the bottom about 10 
or 12 years ago, when I bought the old 
bank building," he recalls. "There was a 
transition. A lot of leadership had been 
provided by Andrew and Tom McClary, 
and Henry Chaplain, and when they 
died, it left a great void in town. An awful 
lot of people leaned on them, even if they 
didn't realize it. The leadership void was 
quite a long time in being filled." 

Windsor, with a population of about 
4,200, is only half the size of most Ver- 
mont townships. The town has always 
risen and fallen with the fortunes of a 
couple of key industries and residents. 

Founded in 1761 with a grant from 
Governor Benning Wentworth of the 
Province of New Hampshire, Windsor 
early on began to use its Mili Brook and 
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the run-off from Mt. Ascutney to indus- 
trial advantage. A sawmill and a grist mili 
appeared by 1769, to be followed by a 
series of other smali shops and factories in 
what became a smali industrial boom. 

Guy Hubbard, author of the Windsor 
Industrial History, cites natural surround- 
ings and the character of Windsor's resi- 
dents for helping develop the town's var- 
ied industrial history. Many feel it's a his¬ 
tory unmatched by any other town or city 
in Vermont. 

It was in Windsor that Lemuel Hedge 
invented his revolving ruling machinę, 
the first device to automatically rule both 
sides of a sheet of paper, and went on to 
make organ pipes still famous through- 
out Vermont and belt sawing machines 
still used today by carpenters as the 
everyday band saw. 

And it's there that Asahel Hubbard in- 
vented and built one of the nation's first 
hand-powered water pumps. Hubbard's 
pumps became the key component of the 
St. Louis Water Works. Later, as warden 
of the State prison in Windsor, Hubbard 
began the National Hydraulic Company, 
a pathfinder in the new field of machinę 
tool manufacturing. 

During the mid-19th century, rifles 


madę, perfected and sometimes invented 
in Windsor became famous around the 
world. They were used to fight in Texas, 
and against the Confederates. The British 
used Windsor machines to make rifles to 
fight in the Crimea. The town's Jennings 
breech-loading repeating rifle became the 
ancestor of the famous Winchester— the 
rifle that "won the West." 

After an unsuccessful effort at milling 
cotton, the town eventually turned from 
the making of products to making the 
machines that madę the products. A 
series of turret lathes, grinders, and au- 
tomatic screw machines, invented and 
produced in Windsor, gave the nation the 
ability to tool up quickly for two world 
wars and to greatly expand production of 
many consumer items. 

As a result of these efforts, many peo- 
ple today consider Windsor the birth- 
place of the machinę tool industry. The 
region from Windsor, Connecticut to 
Windsor, Vermont is still called the "Pre- 
cision Valley." 

Fittingly, in Windsor is located the 
industry's only independent showcase — 
the American Precision Museum. 
Housed in the 1846 Robbins, Kendall & 
Lawrence stone armory along Mili Brook, 


the museum was designated a National 
Historie Landmark in 1968. 

But if industries brought Windsor 
famę, they had their costs as well. Few 
industries are as volatile as those that 
make machinę tools. Business cycles 
brought many booms and busts to Wind¬ 
sor. A big contract could expand payrolls 
from a few hundred to over 2,000, placing 
extreme stress on the town's ability to 
house the workers and their families. 
And then, as suddenly as it had come, 
business could fali off, leaving Windsor- 
ites to their own resources once morę. 

"The ups and downs tended to leave 
Windsor residents complacent about 
change and skeptical of new ideas," says 
one local businessman today. It also in- 
creased their dependence on a few lead- 
ers. 

Three families loom large in Windsor's 
history. 

F. A. Kennedy was an owner of the Na¬ 
tional Biscuit Company, now called 
Nabisco, when he retred to Windsor from 
Boston around the turn of the century. 
On a bluff overlooking Mt. Ascutney and 
what's still called Kennedy Pond, Ken¬ 
nedy built his Buena Vista — a 300-acre 
housing complex complete with a 9-hole 



Windsor's Main Street in the early 1900s attracted shoppers from miles away. 
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golf course. In addition to playing a major 
role in town affairs, Kennedy built the 
Windsor Light Company. 

Until recently, the McClary brothers 
ran Windsor's two banks and dominated 
its commercial life. Tom was head of the 
Windsor County National Bank. His 
brother, Andrew, owner of two large 
farms, was head of the Vermont Savings 
Bank. In addition Tom served as treas- 
urer of Cone-Automatic Machinę Co, 
whose owner-director was Henry Chap- 
lain. Andrew's widów, Mrs. Matt 
McClary, still lives in Windsor. 

Perhaps the Evarts family, though, has 
madę the most lasting impact on the 
town. For over a century this elan has 
lived in the town and given considerable 
amount of property to it. William Max- 
well Evarts, who studied law in Windsor, 
went on to become a successful New 
York attorney, a U.S. Senator, and Sec- 
retary of State under President Ruther¬ 
ford Hayes. He also served as President 
Andrew Johnson's defense attorney at 
his impeachment trial. 

WillianTs son, Maxwell, is credited 
with saving the machinę tool industry in 
Windsor and leading it to new heights. 

Today Mrs. Betty Evarts is president of 


Historie Windsor Inc., following in that 
post a cousin by marriage, Mrs. Fannie 
Cox, who also is the mother of former 
Watergate special prosecutor Archibald 
Cox. A fourth generation Evarts, Alex, is 
practicing law in Windsor. 

Other families and individuals of 
course contributed to Windsor politically 
and financially. But the largesse of these 
families and their leadership over the 
years played a dominating role in 
Windsor's development. 

Windsorites still dispute when the 
town first turned the corner. Many, un- 
connected with the events and efforts of 
the past five to ten years, are still taking a 
"wait-and-see" attitude about their 
town. 

Cyrus Hoisington, 89, for example, 
whose ancestor is said to have been one 
of the town's founders, doesn't see much 
real change. "I still can't get the things I 
need downtown," he says. 

But others, like Tom and Nancy 
Walker, say Windsor's change may have 
started when Windsor lost its effort to get 
an access to and exit from Interstate 91. 

"It was the best thing that happened to 
this town in years," says Tom Walker, 
who arrived after that decision and now 


owns a couple of Stores along Main 
Street. 

At the time many residents didn't see it 
that way, and today many still don't. 
Businessmen then complained that the 
bypass could reduce customers. Gas sta- 
tion operators dependent on the traffic 
along the old Route 5 said they'd have to 
shut up shop. 

"Why one Cornish man told me that if 
Windsor didn't get an access, then you 
might as well cross Windsor off the map, 
that we'd become a dead duck," says 
Mrs. Hilda Stoddard, who runs a real es- 
tate office in town. 

But the alternative to a bypass was dis- 
aster. The roadbuilders had originally 
wanted to route the interstate straight 
through the town, over two lakes and 
under State Street, destroying a score of 
homes. The town would have been cut in 
half. 

The result, says Bill Hall, former gen¬ 
erał manager for the Goodyear plant and 
now a trustee for Vermont National 
Bank, was that "all our energy was spent 
keeping the road out of town, and we 
didn't have enough left over to get the ac¬ 
cess." 

For a while Windsor was disappointed. 



Relics of a bygone machinę tool industńal age now reside at the Ameńcan Precision Museum, 



























but the long rangę consequences have 
been good. Windsor has had to try hard- 
er. The tacky development which some- 
times arises around exits has been 
avoided. The elimination of traffic on 
Route 5 has reduced congestion down- 
town, and given residents a chance to see 
what was there. 

The next milestone in Windsor's ren- 
aissance was reached after the State 
threatened to close down the old hospi¬ 
tal, a quaint operation run from a house 
donated by the Evarts largely for the 
benefit of the factories and Windsor's 
child-bearing women. Some business 
leaders began to talk about building a 
new hospital. The town was down to two 
doctors and they knew it wasn't going to 
attract morę without better facilities. 


After a lot of talk and a lot of late meet- 
ings, the promoters set out to raise 
$200,000. Much of the town thought the 
effort was doomed to fail: a local hospital 
wasn't needed and the town had not 
been able to raise funds for a badly 
needed high school a few years earlier. 

"People who felt like that talked all the 
time, and those who didn't were quiet," 
Hall, one of the hospital founders, recalls 
today. 

Nevertheless, with professional or- 
ganization, the hospital drive far sur- 
passed its original goal, astounded local 
residents and received pledges of 
$680,000 from 1,800 subscribers. Com- 
pleted in 1972 without any federal aid, 
the Mt. Ascutney Hospital and Health 
Center now averages 55 to 60 patients. 


There are 90 full-time employees, 26 doc¬ 
tors (of which five are full-time) and an 
annual payroll exceeding $600,000. 

"A turning point had been reached," 
says Mrs. Georgie Brush, whose husband 
helped spark the drive. 

The hospital was clearly a revolution- 
ary change for Windsor. The town discov- 
ered wealth and leadership it didn't 
know it possessed. The drive brought to- 
gether the older and newer residents in a 
blend that was to become increasingly 
successful in later projects. Any rivalry 
between old and new was consumed in 
the effort. "Most people are just glad that 
people have come to town with a little 
energy," says Miss Conlin. 

Flower boxes along Main Street, which 
had failed before from lack of care and 


The old mili below and the gingerbread house at lower ńght are 
reminders of a bygone age. But the freshly painted downtown 
drugstore survives change and the Cone plant (opposite) is thńving. 
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The Constitution House 

ACCORD1NG TO LEGEND , a thunder- 
storm on July 8, 1777 gave Vermont a 
constitution and taoemkeeper Elijah 
West of Windsor a place in history. 

That summer, threatened by British 
troops, representatives of "New Con¬ 
necticut" met in Windsor to discuss the 
formation of a new independent repub- 
lic to be called Vermont. But on July 8, 
upon the finał reading of the new char¬ 
ter in West's tavern t the group learned 
of the Redcoats' surprising capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga. Sentiment to dis- 
perse to fight was strong. 

Only a oiolent thunderstorm is said 
to have kept the founders there long 
enough to sign the constitution amidst 
what one histońan called a "baptism of 
thunder, lightning and rain." 

West's tavern stands beside Main 
Street as a museum and is called "The 
Old Constitution House." lt is owned 
by the State of Vermont and is not to be 
confused with the Windsor House. 
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vandalism, were tried again by the 
Beautification Committee, and this time 
they thrived. It took letters to former U.S. 
Senator George Aiken before they were 
approved, but trees and park benches 
now stand before the stately Post Office. 

The effort to save and restore the 
Windsor House has already received con- 
siderable state-wide publicity and like the 
hospital, it marked a major step in 
Windsor's rebirth. 

An old and formidable building, con- 
structed in Greek Revival style, the 
Windsor House has experienced the ups 
and downs of the town. Once a fancy 
inn, the hotel later became a rooming 
house for transients and for workers 
brought into town to complete the latest 
factory contract. By 1970, even memories 
of the hoteFs fancy balls and dances were 
distinctly out of place. 

The Vermont National Bank, head- 
quartered in Brattleboro with a branch in 
Windsor, certainly didn't expect any 
ruckus when they announced plans to 
tear down the Windsor House and put a 
modem drive-in bank in its place. Nor 
did most Windsorites. 

The real surprise was that some people 
wanted to actually save it. 

A smali group, largely women, was 
formed to save the Windsor House. They 


stressed the need to preserve the town's 
historie character, to improve its appear- 
ance. They didn't know what to do with 
the Windsor House, but they knew it 
shouldnT be destroyed. And so began 
the letter-writing, petition-signing and 
endless meetings with bank officials and 
town selectmen. 

It was a classic battle against the odds. 
There was enthusiasm but no money, di- 
rection but no long-term goals. Vermont 
National played the role of the villain. 

"Really what it was, was a couple of 
ladies laying down in front of the bull- 
dozers," says Harry Gale, executive di- 
rector of the Windsor Area Chamber of 
Commerce. "Vermont NationaPs experi- 
ence was traumatic." 

It was also traumatic for Windsor and 
for its residents who had become compla- 
cent and resigned to the ups and downs 
of Windsor's factories. The company 
town was fighting the company. 

After the uproar broke, Vermont Na¬ 
tional began to reconsider its decision to 
tear down the building, though it con- 
tinued to stress that renovation was too 
costly for the bank to do alone. It insisted, 
therefore, that a "public or community 
interest group" be formed to buy and 
renovate the building, in which event it 
might decide to rent space as a tenant. 


So studies were madę, experts con- 
sulted and Historie Windsor Inc. was 
formed. Led by Georgie Brush, Hilda 
Stoddard, Ted Churchill, Fannie Cox and 
others, HWI sought out the money — 
$90,000 — needed to buy back the Wind¬ 
sor House from Vermont National. 
Through the help of Douglas Ross of 
Woodstock, the group got $20,000 from 
the Eva Gebhard Foundation and another 
$1,000 from the National Trust for His¬ 
torie Preservation. It found that if the 
purchase were madę through the town, 
matching funds for purchase and exterior 
restoration were available from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

The showdown finally came in March 
of 1972. The bank said it would sell, but 
had backed out as tenant. The Windsor 
House was on the town meeting agenda, 
but HWI lacked the necessary funds. 

As Ada Louise Huxtable, the architec- 
ture critic for The New York Times said in a 
crucial and favorable article that appeared 
two days before town meeting, "Historie 
Windsor has $35,000, guts and hope." 

And, within weeks, it had success. On 
March 7 the town voted to accept the 
Windsor House, and lease it back to HWI 
on a 99-year lease. On March 15, based 
on a pledge of HUD funds, HWPs own 
cash and a loan from another bank, Ver- 
mont National sold the ailing hotel to the 
citizens of Windsor. 

There are those who still believe the 
Windsor House is, or will become, a 
white elephant for Windsor and HWI, 
and many will reserve finał judgement 
until all four floors and the 24,000 square 
feet are in fuli commercial use. Right 
now, though the exterior sparkles and 
the interior is being gradually improved, 
the Windsor House is largely empty, with 
only HWI, the Windsor State headquar- 
ters for the Bicentennial Commission, 
and a new restaurant renting space. 

"The finał answer for the Windsor 
House," says Hilda Stoddard, an HWI 
trustee, "will be what happens upstairs." 

Saving the Windsor House put the 
town on the road of preservation (over 
100 structures have now been cited by 
HWI for their historical and architectural 
qualities). But to many people it was the 
town's decision to support a new town 
plan prepared by Vision Inc., a Boston 
planning firm, that really was important. 
"People had to dig into their pockets for 
that one," notes Hall. 

After extensive study, Vision issued a 
simple report with sketches and ideas on 
how Windsor's downtown could be im- 
proved at a relatively Iow cost. The goal 
was to create an historically homogenous 
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environment oriented to people. Local 
businessmen were urged to replace plas- 
tic with wood and make their storefronts 
morę compatible with the character of 
their błock. In some cases specific sugges- 
tions on lighting and color were madę. 
For the long run, the study — funded 
partly by the town, the Bicentennial 
Commission, Historie Windsor Inc. and 
private sources — urged that the town 
construct morę off-street parking and 
provide morę benches and trees along 
main thoroughfares. 

"Windsor owes much of its character to 
the exquisite collection of 18th and 19th 
century buildings which linę its streets," 
the study concluded. "Reinforcing the 
character of the original structures will 
enhance the quality of the downtown as a 
whole and create a place where the shop- 
per will linger, enjoy himself and do bus¬ 
iness." 

It's too early to tell whether Vision's 
goal will ever be attained in fuli, but early 
signs are encouraging. The American 
Legion has replaced its neon sign with a 
hand-carved wooden one lit by 
floodlights. Several Stores along Main 
Street have been repainted following 


Vision's recommendations. The town has 
torn down a dilapidated movie house and 
replaced it with a grassy plot now known 
as Constitution Common. 

Vermont National, having lost the 
Windsor House site, settled for a aban- 
doned service station just a few yards 
away. Designed by Charles Helmer of 
Woodstock, the new drive-in branch was 
started last summer. Betty Evarts, HWI 
president, spoke at the ground-breaking. 

"Vision has become a focus around 
which the entire business community can 
rally," says the Chamber's Gale. "Of 
course it's still going to be a problem of 
bucks." 

The town plan, and Windsor's rebirth, 
has been helped by an influx of new shop 
owners. Merchants who were content to 
bidę their time and see their business go 
elsewhere have been replaced by 
younger men and women who think in 
terms of advertising, selling and growth. 

Through turnovers and expansion, the 
town has added a shoe storę, a hobby 
shop, a sports clothing storę, a boutique, 
and a new restaurant in the past three 
years. The town even has its own toy bus¬ 
iness now. Richard Hodge, a sculptor 


and former administrator at New York's 
Museum of Modern Art, has converted 
an old bowling alley into a studio/loft 
where he and his wife make children's 
playthings. 

"Five years ago, when we moved here, 
people would say it's been tried and it 
doesn't work, or it can't be done in Wind¬ 
sor," says Tom Walker. "Now you may 
not get immediate action, but there's a lot 
of thought given before discarding any 
new idea. Some long time residents are 
finding a lot in town they didn't see be¬ 
fore." 

In many ways, the state's bicentennial 
celebration promises to be Windsor's big- 
gest effort yet. The designation as the 
State Bicentennial Capital placed the 
town on the spot, but also gave it some 
federal money to mark the occasion. 
Ideas from Connecticut River steamboats 
to coal-driven trains have been suggested 
as ways of bringing in tourists and having 
fun. 

"Our momentum will carry us through 
the bicentennial and perhaps a year or 
two beyond," says Jim Judy, owner of the 
Emerson House. "After that we'll have to 
see." oOo 


Windsor children find the Windsor House steps a conoenient place to swap secrets and stories. 
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The Bugbees oS Eel Pot Ledges 


By Wilbur F. Eastman, Jr. 


T wo years before moving north, I was 
warned by a friend that it would be a 
major mistake not to find time to meet the 
Bugbees of Bradford. "They will put new 
spirit into your life . . . make you do and 
see things you would never have thought 
about, make you proud of your natural 
heritage and proud to be a resident of 
Vermont. /, 

Even so I was not prepared. My life 
had been a series of meeting people, but 
never had I met a couple who so com- 
pletely overwhelmed me so quickly and 
so pleasantly. And I learned that my ex- 
perience was shared by many others. 
"They are two of the most unselfish 
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the student to nurture and cultivate it," 
he said. "I alwaysinsisted that teachersen- 
courage response from students and have 
the vision to incorporate something be- 
sides theory and detailed facts into edu- 
cation." 

"And he always maintains it costs no 
morę to make something beautiful than it 
does not to, be it building classrooms or 
building students," added Lucy. 

Ali of his retirement activities — the 
wildflower gardens, the bulbs at Bradford 
Falls, the summer swimming project, the 
shelters for campers — were designed 
with beauty and people in mind. 


When they realized that each had been 
privately picking wild forget-me-nots 
and pressing them as gifts for the other — 
he in his native Vermont and she while 
on a holiday in the Alps — the message 
seemed elear. But Lloyd first had to be 
convinced that Lucy loved the out-of- 
doors as much as he did. Upon her return 
from Europę, a camping trip was ar- 
ranged, complete with chaperone, to 
northern Vermont. There, first-hand, 
Lloyd was quickly convinced that he and 
Lucy had a great deal in common. 

There was no further need of a 
chaperone after June 1917, for on the 29th 



Lloyd and Lucy Bugbee appear by their home on the Connecticut River. Echo Lakę - their Summer home is pictured aberoe. Photographs are by Charles T. Johnson. 


people I have ever met," the Reverend 
James Livingston, a former Bradford pas¬ 
tor told me. "No one has ever embraced 
life morę vigorously. They refuse to live 
in the past and are not afraid of the fu¬ 
turę." 

Of course he, too, was speaking of 
Lloyd and Lucy Bugbee, who retired to 
Vermont in 1951 not knowing that their 
busiest years were ahead of them. 

During his 28 years as superintendent 
of the West Hartford, Connecticut school 
system, Lloyd had championed a 
philosophy that embodied the spirit of 
their retirement activities. "A teacher's 
duty is to plant the seed and encourage 


And I could see that his philosophy 
must have come from Lloyd's observa- 
tions of, and love for, the out-of-doors. It 
was especially evident on those trips to 
the lakes of northern Vermont where, for 
years, he had confirmed it while practic- 
ing his expert skill at fly fishing. 

And Lucy derived from this same 
philosophy an evangelistic spirit to as- 
sure that futurę generations would share 
in the appreciation of naturę. Her devo- 
tion to conservation education has won 
recognition both within Vermont and 
beyond. 

Lloyd had first met Lucy while they 
were teaching in Springfield, Mass. 


they were married, as Lloyd remembers 
it, "at eight in the evening, and it rained 
like heli!" 

Thought of retirement really began one 
summer in the mid-thirties when Lloyd 
and Lucy were enjoying a canoe trip on 
the Connecticut River. After rounding a 
bend beneath some rugged ledges, they 
camped for the night, but not before wit- 
nessing a gorgeous sunset and watching 
the fuli moon rise over the eastern hills. 
"Then I kissed Lucy," the story goes, 
"and we both knew this was our spot." 
Here was where they would retire, on the 
Connecticut, south of Bradford, where 
fishermen used to set their traps to catch 
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eels. Their deed to thirteen acres along a 
half-mile of the river refers to this as "eel 
pot ledges." 

Lucy once told me that to keep from 
growing old, one must exercise one's 
muscles and one's brain; otherwise they 
will atrophy. Throughout the Bugbees' 
retirement brain and muscle have been 
constantly exercised. I found the fountain 
of youth at their very doorstep. 

People who have been associated with 
Lucy use such phrases as "whirlwind," 
"a bundle of energy constantly being un- 
leashed," and "one who knows who 
should do what and when." One has re- 
marked, "I try to visualize what Vermont 
could be like if the Lord had madę two of 
her!" 

"There is no doubt about it," Professor 
H. W. Vogelmann of the University of 
Vermont's Botany Department told me, 
"Lucy Bugbee was the moving force be- 
hind Vermont's making its first inventory 
of the state's natural areas." And Lucy 
credits the Federation of Women's Clubs 
and former Forest and Parks Commis- 
sioner Perry Merrill with starting her to 
work seriously on conservation educa- 
tion. 

Of special interest to Lucy has been the 
preservation of bogs: "Their preservation 
makes it possible to pass on to futurę 
generations the silent history of geology 
and botany that spans thousands of 
years. To allow them to be destroyed 
would remove for all time this priceless 
record of our land. And the rarest of flora 
are often found on their dark floors." 

"I know of no bog that is too much of a 
challenge for her," adds Professor Vog- 
elmann, who has accompanied her on 
many field trips, "and she always man- 
ages to produce a big basket with an old 
fashioned pienie at lunchtime." 

Lucy was instrumental in the New En- 
gland Wild Flower Society's purchase of 
Stoddard Swamp in Peacham which is 
famous for its rare orchid flora and other 
wild plants. "This swamp is one of the 
most valuable of Vermont bogs," claims 
Lucy, "and borings have been carbon- 
dated in excess of eleven thousand 
years." When Interstate 91 was being 
planned, it was plotted to pass through 
the bog, but Lucy and her supporters 
brought pressure to have it spared, and 
the route was changed. 

It seemed quite fitting, then, that when 
the Society conveyed the bog to the State, 
then-Governor Philip Hoff renamed it 
The Lucy Mallary Bugbee Wildflower 
Sanctuary and Natural Area. 

Former Governor Deane Davis recalls 
the time Lucy insisted he hear arguments 
against allowing the Army Corps of En- 
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This orchid (calypso bulbosa) flourishes 
in Lucy Bugbee's wildlife sanctuary. 


gineers to construct a dam that would 
destroy the valuable Victory Bog. As he 
later told an audience, he would wake up 
in the night and imagine Lucy's piercing 
eyes staring at him and pleading that the 
dam must not be built. It wasn't. 

I learned, too, that ferns have also been 
the beneficiary of Lucy's committment to 
conservation. Again she beat the bull- 
dozer after she learned that Route 103 
through the Mount Holly area would 
devastate a natural colony of rare ferns. 
With the assistance of Professors Vogel- 
mann and James Marvin she convinced 
the authorities that Route 103 should be 
remapped to spare them. 

Lucy maintains, "It is important that 
the message of conservation be carried to 
students and teachers, for it is they who 
will study our natural areas and hołd 
them in trust for futurę generations." 


Each year she carries this message 
throughout the State and beyond to doz- 
ens of interested groups. Her color slides 
have brought to countless classrooms 
hundreds of illustrations of the flora of 
the Connecticut River Valley, the wild- 
flowers of Vermont, and the need for 
conservation. She has given sets of these 
slides, complete with documentary, to 
several schools and to the Fairbanks 
Museum and the State Library in Mont- 
pelier, where they are available on loan. 

For her dedicated work in conservation 
Lucy has received five distinguished 
awards. Lloyd took great pleasure telling 
me that a certain radio announcer report- 
ing the first award muffed it saying that 
Lucy had been named the "Conver- 
sationalist of the Year!" Perhaps the an¬ 
nouncer was not so wrong after all, for 
that year she had madę over forty lec- 
tures before clubs and schools. 

Like petroleum, Lloyd is always mak¬ 
ing things happen, too. His constant en- 
thusiasm, good humor, and ready assist¬ 
ance contributes much to Lucy's ac- 
tivities; and Vermont is the better off be- 
cause of "Bug." Besides, he has been 
busy with projects of his own. 

To show people how easy it is to 
beautify their surroundings, he planted 
hundreds of spring bulbs at Bradford 
Falls and set out crab trees at the dam. He 
was instrumental in organizing Brad- 
ford's summer swimming program, and 
it is with a sense of pride that each sum¬ 
mer he has watched some thirty young- 
sters become competent swimmers. The 
local naturę trail he laid out is well trod- 
den by the feet of young and old. 

One of his most satisfying activities 
was constructing camping accommoda- 
tions along the river at the foot of the 
ledges. Here are three shelters open to 
anyone at no fee for an overnight stay. A 
verse from an old issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post by some anonymous poet is 
nailed to a near-by tree: 

Canoes and kids are much alike 

Each is hard to steer. 

Both operate much better 

When paddled from the rear. 

But that is only for the laugh, for Lloyd 
cannot be morę positive about the good 
behavior of these young people: "In 25 
years, only once has there been an unruly 
group here. When campers leave in the 
morning, the grounds are left beautifully 
neat and clean, and that is saying some- 
thing, for nearly 1,000 campers stop by 
for a night each year." 

One morning Lloyd was reminiscing to 
me about the time he was hunting for 
good eating apples in a dark barrel. "My 
father gave me some advice I have always 




heeded: 'Never settle for less than the 
best/ he said. That has been my 
philosophy, and life has always given me 
the best." 

Talk to anyone long enough, and some 
sentimental topics will be touched upon. 
Lucy has two. One is the family. "We 
have two daughters, six grandchildren, 
one great grandchild, and ten Chinese 
grandchildren." Not only did a Chinese 
youth live with her family while attend- 
ing school, but so did his brother, his two 
children, and a cousin. She speaks with 
pride about the adopted group. "We 
have had a Chinese family for over 40 
years, and they have given us an oppor- 
tunity to know and love another race. 
They are indeed a part of our family." 

The other favorite topie of Lucy's con- 
versation is the Centennial celebration in 
1972 of Mount Holyoke College when the 
Alumnae Association presented out- 
standing members of certain classes 
with its special Centennial Award. The 
recipient for the class of 1908 was Lucy 
Mallary Bugbee "for your determined ef- 
forts to assure that futurę generations will 
share in the appreciation of naturę." 


Echo Lakę in northern Vermont is one 
of the sentimental topics that comes up 
when talking to Lloyd. "That is where I 
have fished year after year, where the 
waters are uniquely elear and the sky at 
night shines with mystery and excite- 
ment. The lakę has become a part of me," 
declares Lloyd. It seemed quite appro- 
priate then that Lucy and Lloyd should 
build an escape cottage there where they 
could immerse themselves in its natural 
surroundings. For their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary, they built "Chalet D'Or," 
an inner sanctum in their busy lives for 
conversing with naturę and for relaxa- 
tion. 

Relaxation? Yes, the way the Bugbees 
relax. Exercising to keep brain and mus- 
cle young, making plans for next year's 
meetings of an informal study group 
Lucy helped organize, outlining new lec- 
tures on conservation, and coming up 
with some questions of national impor- 
tance to try out on their nephew, ex- 
Congressman Richard Mallary. That's re- 
laxing, Bugbee style. 

Make no mistake about it, neither Eel 
Pot Ledges nor Chalet D'Or will cease to 


vibrate until Lucy has completed her 
plans for a regional naturę center of re- 
source materials in the greater Bradford 
area, or until she has put finishing 
touches on a new course for teachers and 
students, or until she has found funds to 
purchase another bog. And before these 
tasks are accomplished, you can be surę 
other projects will come along to keep the 
vibrations stirring. And Lloyd will be in- 
volved in each of them directly or indi- 
rectly. 

It is difficult for the Bugbees to under- 
stand why they should be singled out for 
special attention or be given an accolade 
for what they have done. 

"We haven't done anything someone 
else could not have done," they insisted 
to me. 

About this they are both right and 
wrong. True, they have not done some- 
thing another person could not have 
done. The fact is, however, they do 
things. They get them done. Their com- 
mittment to a cause is a promise to do it, 
and with enthusiasm and vision. That is 
the difference. That is why their muscles 
and brains will always be young. 


Lucy Bugbee and friend inspect Bog Pond in Fairlee - a wildlife area typical of those saved by her diligence. 
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A Qala 

Summer Poetry Pestiml 


Writłen and photographed 

by Ann Day Heinzerling 


I n early July a cali goes forth to 
all members of the Poetry Society of 
Vermont, their friends and interested 
persons to attend a gala summer festival 
of poetry. For the last five years on the 
first Saturday in August, our Knoll Farm 
Inn, high on a hillside in Fayston, has 
been the site for the gathering. The festi- 
val is a celebration of verse and ideas 
shared among poets and non-poets, sur- 
rounded by fellowship, a barn fuli of 
fresh hay, fields of black-eyed susans and 
Queen Anne's lace, distant farms and 
misty mountains. 

Members and friends bring their own 
poems or a few favorites from a treasured 















book. Some read, some listen as feelings 
and thoughts are expressed through the 
medium of rhythm and rhyme. 

The shadows are shortening into noon 
as the first guests arrive. There is a coun- 
cil meeting around a table set up on the 
lawn that slopes from the farmhouse to 
the barn. Blue-backed swallows swoop 
across the pond that lies just below the 
lawn.. The water preens with summer 
blue and shades of green. 

Soon the yard is filled with people who 
will be served a buffet luncheon from the 
farm kitchen. Black-eyed susans burst 
orange from their bottle vases on each 
table where groups sit to talk and eat. 


The summer festival traverses the 
hours of the mellowing day and the 
shadows grow longer again. Soon, in 
twos and threes, the poets depart. There 
has been morę than just poetry. There 
has been an appreciation of a special way 
of expression. 

The Poetry Society of Vermont had its 
beginnings 28 years ago at the Hotel 
Vermont in Burlington. Mary Newton 
Baldwin conceived of the idea for a 
poetry society, and in May of 1947 she 
gathered nine people together in a smali 
meeting room in the hotel to put the idea 
to work. Their objective was to start a 
group, meeting four times a year, for 


the attending group as a whole. They 
discussed what each poet was trying to 
do, whether it was worth doing, and was 
it being done well. 

The pattern of the January meeting was 
to be the basis of most all of the futurę 
meetings over the next 28 years. The 
P.S.O.V. now meets three times a year. 
We have spring and fali workshops with 
dinners and speakers or other programs. 
These are held around Vermont and En- 
glish professors from local colleges are 
asked to act as critics for the 30 or so 
poems that are discussed. 

The P.S.O.V. organizes and sponsors 
several poetry contests in yermont. The 







Poets have come long distances, some 
from New York, Connecticut, Ohio and 
Canada as well as all over yermont to join 
with their friends to renew acquaint- 
ances, exchange news and share inspira- 
tion. 

After the lawn luncheon, morę people, 
neighbors and summer visitors arrive to 
merge with the gathering that files from 
the brightness of August into the dusk of 
our spacious, red barn. Sunlight slants 
through the two south Windows at the far 
end of the barn, back-lighting the circling 
assembly seated on a collection of chairs, 
stools, rockers, old stuffed sofas and scat- 
tered hay bales. Some people, coming 
just to listen, sit at the outer fringes and 
absorb the sharing of an afternoon's pat¬ 
tern of poetry. 


poets and would-be poets to get together 
and talk shop under the stimulus of co- 
operation and good fellowship. Mary 
Baldwin's spark ignited many hidden tal- 
ents around yermont who wished to 
unitę their common interest. 

During the following summer months 
many letters and telephone calls encour- 
aged morę enthusiasm for the society. 
The nine original poets became twelve 
and this group called themselves the 
Founders of the organization. But the 
idea was catching on rapidly and 
22 charter members attended the young 
society's first official meeting in Mont- 
pelier. 

At a meeting in January, 1948, a work- 
shop was held. Each member brought a 
poem to be analyzed and criticized by 


elementary and high school contests are 
held each spring. The society has over ten 
annual contests open to all its members. 
One of the most important contests is the 
Goldstein Living Award for the best three 
poems submitted to the Gala Summer 
Festival of Poetry. 

Inspired by the parent organization, 
many smali groups of workshops were 
started in various locations that had 
members living close enough to meet 
often together in each other's homes. We 
bring a poem or two that is troubling us 
or could use some help. The meetings are 
kept simple and direct and the main ob- 
jective is to give constructive criticism, 
help and encouragement. We hope to in- 
spire each other to write morę poetry and 
express morę thoughts in writing. zOo 
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In Vermont's 
Community Colleges 

Where 

Experience Counts... 
for Credit 


By Faire R. Edwards 
Photographs by Homer E. Smith 



O ur children madę up a substantial 
part of the audience the day we 
graduated from college. That, probably 
morę than anything, tells the story of the 
Community College of Vermont. Most of 
the graduates were mothers, because this 
is a college that people attend only after 
they find that some additional education 
could be very useful. 

Shaded by venerable elms, our com- 
mencement was held on the State House 
grounds in Montpelier with the steps of 
the Supreme Court Building as a plat¬ 
form. The College's president, Peter 
Smith, likes the open air ceremony be¬ 
cause the Community College is a school 
without walls. Courses are given wher- 
ever space is available, and as near as 
possible to the place where the instruc- 
tion is needed. Ours was the third com- 
mencement in the College's short history. 
Twenty-eight of us graduated, making a 
total of 57 Associate degrees which have 
now been awarded. 

Oddly enough, I remember hearing 
about the beginning of Community Col¬ 
lege when it happened. A neighbor told 
me about a New Careers Conference held 
in 1970. At it, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity workers were given the message, 
loud and elear from their constituents, 
that they wanted and needed education 
which would give them college credits. 
They needed a means of working at 
higher skills and earning better pay. And 
what's morę, the education had to be 
available to both unemployed and under- 
employed people at places they could 
reach, at suitable hours, and within their 
financial capabilities. 

It's hard to believe that this could be 
accomplished at all, especially in very few 
years. However, Deane C. Davis, then 
governor, issued an executive proclama- 
tion only a few weeks later. He created a 
commission to handle planning for a Re- 
gional Community College program. 

"I had felt for some time that, in educa¬ 
tion, we were adhering too closely to the 
methods of the past," Davis explains. "I 
was concerned for people who had been 
passed by and needed a means to earn a 
living. I think it's been quite a success." 

Within two months, the Commission 
had selected a young director, Peter 
Smith, who had recently finished the in- 
service year required for his Master of 
Arts in Teaching degree from Harvard. 
He had worked for the Vermont State 
Commissioner of Education. The Com¬ 
mission directed him to research plans 
and develop a college which would take 
services to students in response to their 
needs, and do so through the use of exist- 
ing resources. 
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Implements in a wood heat clinic shoum above are examples of the pracłical tools used in 
many community college courses. Other courses include business and language skills as well as 

medical and psychological counseling. 


Early in its work, the Commission had 
pondered the least costly, and most effec- 
tive, way to provide education to meet 
the needs of students who could pay little 
or no tuition. Obviously a permanent 
faculty was as far out of the question as 
any building program. Qualified instruc- 
tors would have to be located on a 
course-by-course basis. Another practical 
decision was giving credit to students for 
things they had already learned, or 
would learn from experience / outside the 
formal class setting. Competency credit, 
they called it. Credit for so-called 'ex- 
periential learning' is still a very con- 
troversial subject among administrators 
but it can save valuable time and money 
for the students who really have acquired 
the knowledge or skills. 

The Commission then arrived at 
another decision. Course programs 
should be individualized so that each 
student could progress at his own tempo 
toward his own objectives. That, to me, 
seems to be the essence of adult educa¬ 
tion. When we talk about moving at one's 
own speed, we usually think about those 
who are slow. But it works the other way, 
too, and saves a tremendous amount of 
time for the person who really wants to 
get in there and dig. 

The sum of all the CommissioiTs goals 
added up to a tremendous job for its Staff 
to implement. Peter Smith described 
their approach: "We looked for help run- 
ning a non-campus program with no 
permanent faculty. Nobody could tell us 
how to do it. Some even said it was a 
great idea but it wouldn't work." 

Would a study or survey have been 
useful? "We decided it was much morę 
practical to try things out, rather than 
merely put ideas down on paper without 
any idea whether or not they could work. 
Then we had to decide where to try it 
out." 

They selected the central part of the 
State and the Northeast Kingdom (the 
three northeastern counties) and put one 
Staff member with one assistant in each 
locale. Classes started in January, 1971. 
The semester was nearly finished by the 
time the Community College idea was a 
year old. 

Meanwhile, back in the state office, the 
Staff developed the program, debating 
ideas and methods as they went along. 
"Fortunately nobody cared enough to try 
to correct us," Smith recalls. "After a 
couple of skirmishes, we stayed Iow in 
the saddle." He speaks with gratitude of 
the encouragement and support given by 
members of the Commission, of the State 
Colleges Board, and by ed u ca tors who 
found time to help the venture along. 


Somewhere along the way, one thing 
became firmly established in the 
philosophy of the Community College. 
Counseling is a way of life. The attitude 
of encouragement plus firm insistence on 
the student doing all he or she can, is 
built into the programs. In addition, there 
are so-called 'access courses' which seek 
to attract people who have become dis- 
couraged about schooling and need help 
to raise their aspirations. This is a very 
important method of getting people back 
into the education process after thev have 
left, and a number of students have taken 
advantage of the courses. 

Over the years . . . or should I say 
months? . . . the College developed three 
different courses which can be adjusted 
to cover most of the objectives people 
would seek in a two-year college. First, 
the Humań Seruices Program was planned 
to help people employed in the Vermont 
State Hospital to upgrade their skills. 
This was especially important because of 
new community treatment goals, which 
will result in fewer jobs at the hospital 
and morę counseling positions at various 
localities throughout the State. 

The Administratiue Seruices Program was 
developed to fit people who are in busi¬ 
ness or the business end of government 
and other agencies. It addresses itself to 
office and management capabilities. 


In my own case, I selected the General 
Studies Program with concentration in 
communication because it allowed me to 
use my own experience in writing articles 
and advertising copy. That helped me 
through the program goals for Intellec- 
tual Competence. For the Social Compe- 
tence, I was able to fili a good many of the 
requirements out of experience I had ac- 
cumulated over the years in a variety of 
volunteer activities, and even some for 
which I was paid. My counselor, Clo Pit- 
kin, was tough. She wouldn't always 
take the first thing I offered her to meet a 
requirement, but asked for morę or bet- 
ter. I ended up with a contract which in- 
cluded 46 pieces of supporting data, re- 
ports of activities, letters relating to what 
I had done, copies of articles I'd written 
and even a book of photographs for the 
non-uerbal communication. There was one 
course on TV which I had to take at 6:30 
in the morning. (Talk about informality 
of student dress, at 62 I beat them all 
some mornings.) 

While most subject classes are con- 
ducted in the conventional classroom 
style, the counseling sessions are usually 
conducted informally in groups, often at 
a student's home. The quality of interplay 
and support is fascinating. I believe it 
reflects a near-missionary calling on the 
part of the Staff. 
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Because the whole philosophy of 
Community College is so very innova- 
tive, it is sometimes difficult, even for a 
student, to realize that there is a carefully 
evolved structure behind the informal 
surface. Even the fun and access courses 
are designed to lead some students into 
futurę degree studies. For example, in 
Springfield, the driver training course is 
extremely popular. A number of women 
who never had a chance before are learn- 
ing to drive cars. For the first time, they 
are being given a means to be mobile, to 
find jobs outside their homes. 

Many students come in very purpose- 
fully and directly, like my neighbor and 
classmate, JoAnn 0'Neill, a mother of 
five. ''For 15 years I have worked as an 
Aide at Vermont State Hospital," she told 
me. "Until a couple of years ago I would 
have thought this was all I would ever 
know how, or would be qualified to do." 
After high school, she had passed up a 
chance to go on in school. Later she 
realized the importance of further educa- 
tion. Her ultimate goal, now, is counsel- 
ing children with mental health prob- 
lems. 

Inevitably, the admissions policy of 
Community College is different from that 
of conventional two-year colleges. Dr. 
William Craig, chancellor of the Vermont 
State Colleges, points out that most Sys¬ 
tems of education are exclusive while 
Community College is inclusive. "Older 



Author Faire Edwards is pictured above with Department of Employment Secuńty spokesman David 
Leamed. At ńght , she is congratulated by college president Peter Smith and trustees N. Dean Rowe and 
Arthur Crandall. Below , counselors Wyn Wadę and Claudia Sherry discuss futurę programs. 
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students, of course, involve less risk; they 
are a serious clientele. We do not try to 
predict what people are going to do but, 
rather, give them a chance to prove it. 
With our smali investment per student 
per class, it's actually cheaper to give 
them a chance. People are welcome to 
try. They are accepted for what they are 
and the purpose is to make them better." 
He also points out that this inexpensive 
type of college education pays for itself 
many times over, just in the taxes from 
the graduates' higher incomes. 

As matters have turned out, the creat- 
ing of Community College has rounded 
out the total program of the State Col- 
leges. A growing number of CCV 
graduates are going on for their third and 
fourth years at the other State colleges. 
They replace some of the students who 
have left due to normal attrition. 

Accountability for values in learning is 
now provided by a carefully developed 
group of Review Committees. As each 
student works up his own contract for a 
course of study, he goes before the Local 
Review Committee. It includes people 
from the community, the college, some- 
times other students and always profes- 
sionals in his specific field. As the student 
works on his contract, he will meet with 
the Local Review Committee at intervals. 
This is necessary in order to monitor the 
credit given for documented work ex- 
perience, demonstrated competence, life 


experience and individual and conven- 
tional courses of study. As he nears the 
completion of the contract, the Commit¬ 
tee is even morę important, giving the 
finał, documented contract its closest 
scrutiny. 

The last step is the Finał Review Com¬ 
mittee which again includes representa- 
tives from different groups. My Finał Re- 
view Committee included an editor of a 
nationally circulated publication who 
said, in effect, 'This is all well and good 
but where are you going from here?" Tm 
still deciding. I may well follow the ex- 
ample of some of my classmates and go 
on to a four-year level of education. Tm 
fascinated by the role of the Citizen and 
have developed a desire to study it, 
thanks to my exposure at the college. 

All the innovations at Community Col¬ 
lege are so logical that it's hard to under- 
stand why we didn't do them all sooner. 
Many experienced business people either 
won't take conventional evening courses 
or drop out when they find the materiał is 
repetitious to them. Working adults usu- 
ally have a pretty elear understanding of 
their own educational needs. If they 
don't, there's the counselor, the rest of 
the class and the Review Committee to 
help fili out deficiencies. Vermont Com¬ 
munity College staff people believe they 
are unique in expecting the students to 
write their own objectives. But what 
could make morę sense? 


With the lowered birth ratę and in- 
creasing longevity, we may find that so- 
ciety will soon need longer productivity 
from adults. That, along with the fact that 
we cannot waste talents, should speak to 
the need of career training or re-training 
at various ages throughout adulthood. 
Certainly this is true for people in the 
lower earning brackets. Society needs 
higher skills put to work and the people 
need the higher earnings. That's why I 
am personally so excited over the idea of 
retraining people at any age. 

And, I admit it, there's a great personal 
satisfaction in having the Governor of 
Vermont hand me a diploma based, in 
great part, on things I have learned by 
working and living. It's nice to document 
the fact that one has learned from experi- 
ence, as well as from classes. One of my 
fellow-graduates, her family grown up, 
wants to become a paraprofessional 
working with young children. Most of 
our classmates will have many years of 
service ahead of them, sińce they are in 
their late twenties or early thirties. But 
Tm looking forward to what I can do in 
the next few years. Even a decade of life 
is worth seeing with a new viewpoint. 
Also, as an older woman I am gratified to 
have been a part of a successful new type 
of education. There's an excitement in 
being involved in a project which looks 
forward, at a time when you have 
enough experience to appreciate it. c Ov 


















The 

Philosophy 
of Armstrong 

Written and photographed 
by Hanson Carroll 



"Most garages spend most of their time 
trymg to talk someone into buying 
something . . . l'm here to fix it." 


//ta then you're up to your backside 
V V in alligators, it's hard to re- 
member that your original intention was 
to drain the swamp," Charlie remarked 
as he madę his way across his cluttered 
garage to the tool bench. There in front of 
him was a collection of bric-a-brac that, if 
reduced to logical resume form, would 
reflect the mind of a graduate engineer, 
an inventor, an antique hunter and most 
of all a crafty, make-it-do, Vermont 
mechanic. 

Charlie Armstrong of Norwich repre- 
sents what is now left of the old village 
blacksmith tradition. He is a man who 
works long hard hours, and alone. Like 
the fellow who comes to drain the 
swamp, Charlie brings to his garage a 
love of tinkering and a will to be his own 
boss. 

"Most garages spend most of their time 
trying to talk someone into buying some¬ 
thing . . . I'm here to fix it," he says, ex- 
plaining that he is not even interested in 
selling gas. 

He moves about his three-car garage 
like a cat, carefully side-stepping and 
ducking from obstacles that hang and jut 
from every direction. A few light bulbs 
here and there light the dark forms. Out- 
side cars and trucks are lined along the 
road and parked in an adjacent field. 
Most of them look faded and crippled but 
Charlie realizes they too all have a pur- 
pose and are loved. Cali them the al¬ 
ligators. 

Unlike the large impersonal garage, 
Charlie serves the immediate need. He 
chooses to leave an engine overhaul job 
to care for the smaller calls that come in 
throughout the day, unannounced. Im¬ 
mediate diagnosis seems to be his stock 
in trade. His bedside manner includes 
but few words as he looks under the 
hood, his oil black hands moving to deep 
extremities activating levers and springs 
most drivers never knew existed. 
"Switch off . . . switch on . . . try your 
clutch. . . ." He pauses, asks morę ques- 
tions then walks off for tools. The new 
customer is never surę if he's coming 
back. The old customer, however, is 
confident that Charlie is locked into his 
problem — until there is another inter- 
ruption. Then you wait and you might 
wait a long time. But it's a different type 
of waiting than in other garages. Your car 
is not moved off to some mystery room 
where the sign on the door warns 
Employees Only. There is a kind of smug 
satisfaction at Charlie's. When your cars 
not being worked on, you can see it's not 
being worked on. And you pay Charlie 
for what he does, not what he doesn't do. 
New parts are kept at a premium sińce he 
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has no new parts department. The ex- 
pendable parts attitude some mechanics 
have is not shared in the Armstrong 
philosophy. If he needs a part, off he 
goes to White River or Lebanon, but he 
would rather repair the old one if possi- 
ble. 

Word of mouth is Charlie's only adver- 
tising. It has traveled in a 30-mile radius. 
He is best known for the morę creative 
work that might be needed on a used car, 
truck, tractor, lawn mower, go cart, etc. 
Knowing when a metal patch or a spot of 
welding will cure a problem — a lost art 


'How can you get better gas mileage? 
Best way 1 ever heard was to put a 
glass of water on your dashboard 










in most garages — is kept alive in 
Charlie's. Customers seeking this kind of 
help come from surprising distances to 
his garage which is unmarked off a main 
road. 

When a customer sees the cars lined 
ahead of him, he feels that surely this 
man will never find time for one morę. 
Yet some of the cars are deceptive. Two 
Mercedes, for example, are semi- 
permanently parked in the yard. Some- 
day they will be combined into a family 
car for Charlie's patient wife Nita. 

Recently I took my car into Charlie for a 
smali repair on the heater hose. He dis- 
pensed with the problem by quickly put- 
ting in a hose clamp. Not knowing what 
the charge would be I jokingly held out a 
one, five and ten dollar bill. Charlie 
looked at the selection, then carefully 
pushed the larger bills aside and took the 
single dollar. 

"Didn't you like the looks of the larger 
bills?" I asked. Charlie thought for a 
minutę then answered. 


"Yes, but the smaller ones are sweet- 
er." 

I wasn't surę what he meant, but I cer- 
tainly wasn't going to question him 
further. 

The equivalent to a safe cracker in the 
mechanical world might be the mechanic 
who specializes in removing anti-pol- 
lution devices from engines to gain better 
gas mileage. Charlie had such a request 
recently from a good lady customer. 

"My gas mileage is terrible with this 
car/' she pleaded as if appealing to the 
sympathies of a board meeting to pass 
judgement on the matter. On further in- 
spection, Charlie found that the car 
didn't even have an anti-pollution de- 
vice. 

"Then how can I get better gas 
mileage?" she asked in desperation. 
Slowly and deliberately, Charlie's re- 
sponse came with deep seriousness. 

"The best thing I ever heard of was to 
put a glass of water on your dashboard." 

A native of Norwich, Charlie has had 


several mechanical jobs here and there. 
He worked for a local garage that at the 
time was about the size of his own. It has 
sińce expanded ten times over. He also 
had a fling at a partnership in a machinę 
shop. But for the last 20 — odd years, he 
has been answering his telephone 24 
hours a day doing the best he knows how 
for an increasingly appreciative clientele. 
When a vacation seems appropriate, you 
may find him in his pickup camper 
headed for some canyon in Idaho to hunt 
elk. He was not successful last time, he 
recalled, "but I'm surę the one I didn't 
see last time is still there." When he re- 
covers the canoe he is working on, he 
plans to fish his favorite lakę near Wells 
River. He swears the translated Indian 
name of the lakę is "Ticklenaked Pond." 
It's not on the map and it's pure conjec- 
ture, but I suspect the lakę might be so 
named just for Charlie. It's only fair that 
he should enjoy the individual approach 
to his fishing that is his trade mark as a 
mechanic. 


"1 know exactly where everything is . . . 
and sometimes it's all in my way." 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


One of the world's most popular walks in the woods is getting 
expert and loving care from one of the world's most hard- 
working and dedicated environmental protection clubs. The 
Long Trail, through the determination of the Green Mountain 
Club, will remain a "foot path in the wilderness" and open to 
everyone who loves the Green Mountains of Vermont. 

Over 50,000 people used the trail per year, creating new prob- 
lems never anticipated by the original founders of the club. Its 
3,500 members have moved from the early concept of cutting 
new trails into the wilderness, and now concentrate on educat- 
ing the hiking public, reconstructing trails and building bridges. 
(A bridge over the scenie Clarendon Gorge was reconstructed 
by club volunteers last summer, working with State contrac- 
tors.) 

For the first time last year, the Green Mountain Club, in 
cooperation with the State of Vermont, took over the reereation 
management of famed CameFs Hurnp. The public reaction was 
so favorable that this year their efforts may be extended to 
Mount Mansfield. 

And speaking of challenges, last Spring we reprinted a thrown 
gauntlet from Richard L. Sykes who said the largest elm tree he 
ever saw was growing right there on his West Brattleboro prop- 
erty. Fourteen feet two inches at chest height, he declared. 
Beat that. 

Weil, perhaps predictably, many readers felt they could. They 
sent letters and pictures of elm trees whose measurements sur- 
passed the Sykes elm by varying amounts. One towering giant 
was submitted by Mrs. O. F. Diette of Troy, Vt. who sites a 
grand elm at the foot of Jay Peak. "It's 129 feet high with a cir- 
cumference of 20 feet," she writes. "It's about a 15-minute walk 
from the highway — a good, marked trail and a nice walk in the 
woods." We'll have to take a look one of these days. 

The grand champion elms, however, were brought to our at- 
tention by Arthur W. Gilbert of the Dorset Historical Society. 
He sites a pair of giants which sheltered the house of Amos 
Field when he settled in Dorset in 1774. One of the trees has a 
circumference of 20 -feet eight inches and the other measures 
20-foot ten. We've also received correspondence about giant 
oaks, pines and locusts but enough is probably — very probably 
— enough. 

We acknowledged a grammatical error in last Winter's Post 
Boy, admitting that indeed a goof got by the proof readers on 
page 41 of the previous issue. We didn't say what the goof 
actually was. Find an error on page 41, and we'll acknowledge 
in this column, we challenged. 

Weil, we're forced to renege. There's no way we could ac¬ 
knowledge the morę than one hundred respondents who found 
what they perceived to be dozens of errors on that page. Folks 
pointed out missing Capital letters, questionable sentence con- 


structions, typographical errors, errant commas, misspelled 
words, superfluous hyphenations — you name the grammatical 
sin, and at least one person had us committing it on page 41 of 
Fali, 1974. 

Moreover, many writers took great exception to what they 
interpreted as a cavalier approach to good English taken by your 
faithful Post Boy. "Good grammar is going the way of the drop 
kick, hoop skirts and free lunch," wrote one correspondent. 
"Why not make the customary apology and be done with it!" 
poked another. But our favorite letter came from a Montpelier 
high school English teacher who wrote simply and soothingly: 
"I give up, where is it?" 

We would like to answer that generous reader and all others 
who took the time to respond: the error madę by us had to do 
with the verb "to be" on the fourth linę of the third paragraph 
on that page. Our apologies go to Córa Cheney who authored 
every word in the article but the incorrect one. 

Another spelling error, this 
one on page 45 of last 
Winter's issue (and there is 
no challenge madę this time: 
it is located in the middle col¬ 
umn, four lines up from the 
end) prompted this marvel- 
ous response from our friend 
Jane Clark Brown of South 
Burlington. Behold the Great 
American Threadbear. "The 
magnificent mammal was 
thought to be extinct," she 
wrote. "However, a fine 
specimen was recently sighted 
as it lurked within the pages 
of Vermont Life." 

Fine speciman, indeed! It's 
absolutely the finest Great 
American Threadbear we've 
ever encountered. 



Before this issue went to press, we learned with sadness of the 
death of Lloyd H. Bugbee. (See page 34, "The Bugbees of Eel 
Pot Ledges.") But because his spirit and the results of Mr. 
Bugbee's activities will continue on into the years ahead, we felt 
it would be most appropriate to maintain the references to him 
in the present tense. 

Sometimes we worry about publicizing Vermont events which 
have retained their special flavor simply because they have es- 
caped publicity. We had that kind of worry before publishing 
Stephen Whitney's marvelous account of the Dummerston 
Apple Pie Festival. And so it was with great relief and pleasure 
that we read a recent letter from Beatrice Estey of Dummerston 
Center. 

She wrote that she and her neighbors were wondering how 
they would handle the anticipated crowds caused by the 
FestivaFs publicity. "We decided to start baking a week early," 
she wrote. "We madę 1,340 pies, 190 dozen doughnuts, 30 gal- 
lons of home madę ice cream, prepared 130 pounds of cheese, 
140 gallons of cider and at least 600 cups of coffee." 

Would that bounty be wasted? Would it be enough? "There 
wasn't a blade of grass that didn't serve as a seat," Mrs. Estey 
continued. "Added to that was a perfectly glorious and colorful 
day making the afternoon a success and one to be long remem- 
bered." She thanked us. Now we thank her. 
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some stuff and nonsense 
-with an emphasis on the latter- 
on a Vermont summer s pollen count, 

and why.... 


H onor these blessed photographs of 
Vermont with its verdant flourish- 
ings in the foreground and its timbered 
strengths in the distance under a sum- 
mer sky of the clearest assurance. Savor 
it in soft focus at a generous remove 
for a time before closing in tight on each 
isolable patch of it. And when rapt be- 
holdings and rewarding searches have 
at length suffused your brain, then let the 
sense of satisfaction welling up within 
you be ever deepened by the assurance 
given here for perhaps the first time that 
those of the citizenry given to involuntary 
onslaughts of sneezing should no longer 
attribute the disturbances they create to 
the continued prevalence in Vermont of 
leopard hair. 

There is a reason for its absence. Early 
suspicions have now solidified into im- 
passioned beliefs hereabout that few if 
any of the lissome cats with the spotted 
hides who walk out of absolutely impos- 
sible family situations in some of the high 
Himalayas have migrated north and west 
by way of Tashkent, Smoleńsk and 
Brest-Litovsk to wind up bounding 
across Green Mountain greens lately. The 
consequent tendency towards leopard- 
lessness in Vermont first detected years 
back in the greater Montpelier area has 
sińce then taken on the dimensions of a 
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statewide dearth of the beasts. Morę than 
anything else, it probably accounts for 
the great gobs of time that have now 
passed sińce the last reported local sight- 
ing of them or their scalp-flakes. Excuse- 
seeking sneezers must look elsewhere: 
leopard hair is not to blame for their in- 
delicate condition. 

Now, return back again to the greens- 
ward on these pages and resume savor- 
ing this excess of sky surmounting much 
of the remaining safe air. If here in this 
blessed spread there are no leopard hairs, 
can as much be said of emu feathers? 
Dare anyone be surę there are not some 
of the birds' feathers in the state's grass, 
rolled up in its leaf molds, or lingering in 
certain of Vermont's hollow stumps? Old 
settlers, most of them gone silent through 
death and burial and the like by now, 
were wont to tell of the time decades back 
when two emus and their owners sum¬ 
mę ring unaccountably in St. Albans set 
out separately but at the same time for St. 
Johnsbury when there was an opening in 
the municipal aviary listed in the want- 
ads of the Burlington Free Press, on a 
Tuesday. The two drove like mad, cross- 
state, each intent on getting there first 
with his flyer in the back of an open half- 
ton truck and leaving great wonderment, 
vivid memories and some vagrant feath¬ 


ers along the route. Because the mem¬ 
ories endure, it must be allowed that 
some of the emu feathers may too and 
serve now as the underlying irritants that 
set off certain sneezings around this State 
with no other discernible prime source. 

Meanwhile, in important medical cir- 
cles, or near circles, suspicions have 
mounted that much of the still unstudied 
sneezing state-wide is now directly trace- 
able to irritants deriving from the envi- 
rons on Bennington with its large datę 
palm sawdust deposits. From their sur- 
faces erodible particles, which become 
abundant, are borne north somehow by 
the prevailing westerlies. Forthright in- 
quiries as to why the deposits were madę 
there many years back yielded no an- 
swers whatever. But years back, certain 
hardy breeds of mosquitoes were re¬ 
ported to become despondent at first, 
and then outright suicidal, when they en- 
countered any large datę palm sawdust 
deposits. 

The report was wrong, but that was not 
itself reported to the State purchasing di- 
vision until after the orders went out and 
mammouth sawdust deliveries were 
trucked in from Pittsburgh. Most of the 
mosquitoes encountering the deposits for 
the first time in years were stirred only to 
dally in the area for a while to increase 






and multiply before moving on. Those 
who stayed, however, evolved into ex- 
ceptional mosquitoes widely known for 
their good natures, tenor voices, and 
longevity. Apart from all that, they 
picked up a measure of entomological 
celebrity once it was determined that they 
were the only mosquitoes west of the 
Euphrates who in fact themselves sneeze. 
Almost all mosquitoes who sneeze are 
thought to make it their practice in life to 
avoid fields of timothy decked out with 
corn flowers. 

Now back again to the greensward 
photographs that adom these simple 
words. It is a field of timothy decked out 
with corn flowers and further adorned 
with two of our kind in the juiciest years 
of their youth gamboling about without 
many cares in their heads about petrodol- 
lars or the gross national product. When 
questioned closely they attested that the 
sparrows in the skies are numbered and 
that the lillies of the fields are perhaps 
still tightly inventoried despite sorne 
sloppy work nowadays even in surpris- 
ing places. So they should by no means 
be thought of as just two blithes entirely 
out of touch. But what they didn't seem 
to know anything about, these two, was 
the pollen count in a Vermont field where 
they were encountered by a passing 
photographer wearing a rueful expres- 
sion inside his gas mask and a tank of 
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oxygen on his back. Here the pollen 
count racked up a sneeze-producing 
force far beyond that of all the state's datę 
palm sawdust deposits combined. Tech- 
nicians we consulted refused to answer 
any questions about the effect of either 
emu feathers or putative leopard parts. 

One additional impression the techni- 
cians gave by the eloquent use of gesture, 
logarithm tables, and colored lights was 
that mosquitoes probably had the right 
idea all along. Most mosquitoes spend 
their summers inside air-conditioned 
houses sleeping away the hot days. They 
go out nights to collect blood and raise 
welts. Rare cases of hay fever and an ut- 
terly dismaying allergy or two are found 
now and then among the very old and 
cranky, but few of them are doing much 
one way or another to find cures. Many 
of them mutter about some balm they are 
expecting from Gilead. 

Mosquitoes, like those they Sting, have 
a hard time telling goldenrod from rag- 
weed, and both are quite regularly con- 
fused with geraniums. Mosquitoes have 
given up the idea of ever doing anything 
about geraniums. People they know try 
whiskey. c Oo 














And Finally, Along Comes Summer 

A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 
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The mapie groue photograph in 
West Windsor belo w was taken by Didi 
Fitzhugh. Richard Brown s morning 
mist is at left and the growing summer 
storm beneath it is by Clyde Smith. A 
stiff breeze flaps the linę of clothes 
below in a Janet Mullins photograph 
near Orwell, but notę the unflapable 
Bi//y. The riuer swim scene on the 
preuious page was photographed in 
West Arlington by H. Stanley Johnson. 




















No one doubted Summer would come eventually. 

Animals krtow without being 
told and their anticipation 
is a pleasurable one. The 
land knows, hauing been 
tipped off with Spring’s 
greens and dotted with her 
flowers. But oh, how Winter 
lingered this year — how 
it lingers euery year. 
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Butfinallp Summer happens 
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—surę and warm and unmistakable. 

AU ouer Vermont, smali towns bask in a 
high sun’s warmth while hill farms 
and upland meadows shimmer with 
their thick netu growth. Finallg Summer 
comes, a time to be relished — 
a time to be treasured. ccn 
































Chelsea’s Old Home Day 

By SuSAN COOKE ScOVILLE 
Photographs by Suzanne Opton 

















W hen in 1900 the Vermont Legisla- 
ture designated a week in August 
as Old Home Week, it did so in an effort 
to maintain contact with the state's ab- 
sent sons and daughters. It was becom- 
ing obvious that an increasing number of 
the people were leaving the State for vari- 
ous reasons, mainly economic, and most 
of the emigrants were rarely returning. 

The town of Chelsea recently revived 
the Old Home Celebration, and the en- 
thusiastic spirit which engendered it was 
much the same, though the effect may 
differ morę than even the townspeople 
now realize. At its beginning, Old Home 
Week was a time for those who had 
moved away to return to the scenes of 
their childhood. It was a substantial trip 
for many, and they nearly always stayed 
a fuli week. With increasing mobility, 
of our society, it is no longer necessary to 
lure people back to a particular event; 
they are morę apt to come when it is con- 
venient. With this in mind, the most 
recent Old Home Day at Chelsea was an 
innovative event which might be morę 
appropriately named "New Home Day." 

In the early 1900's, the celebration was 
characterized by sunrise salutes, parades, 
dramatic presentations, picnics, baseball 
games and religious services. Until World 
War I they were very large, impressive 
productions held somewhat regularly, on 
a semi-annual basis. Returning residents 


spent a good deal of the weekend ha- 
ranging their former neighbors about 
their personal and financial triumphs. In 
1907 C. I. Hood — the well-known foun- 
der of "Hood Sasparilla" — addressed 
the public and urged them to improve 
their farms with Jersey cattle and Berk¬ 
shire hogs as he had done. "The Dairy 
business of this town should be a verita- 
ble klondike." (A phrase of questionable 
accuracy which, nevertheless, sounds a 
resonant Roosevelt ring.) After 1913 Old 
Home Weeks apparently turned less am- 
bitious, and one resident recently said 
that in light of his experience, he sus- 
pected that the old core responsible for 
them may well simply have grown weary. 

During the 1920's and 1930's the Old 
Home Weeks were sporadic events. How- 
ever, in 1947 the tradition was revived 
with a new purpose: to raise money for 
the United Church. Again there ensued a 
ten year span of observance before the 
hard work was noticed morę than the 
fun. After that, celebrations of varying 
magnitude occurred and a horse show 
was incorporated into the program. By 
1968 the horse show dominated the 
weekend almost exclusively, and it was 
subsequently moved to Windsor where it 
is now an annual event. So Old Home 

Chelsea is a town where cultures as well as 
age groups blend in harmony. Old Home Day 
gives everyone a chance to make that harmony 
public and celebrate Summer in Yermont. 


Day petered out and was finally aban- 
doned until the recent celebration. 

Before Old Home Day could be re- 
vived, the spirit which inspired it would 
have to return. What had to arise was a 
feeling of where the town was headed 
and exactly what the people wanted to 
celebrate. They are no longer "hanging 
on" and waiting for the railroad as they 
had been urged to do from around 1850 
to 1900. They had been told at that time to 
be patient, for the railroad was just 
around the corner and heading their way. 
It never rounded the bend. That fact 
perhaps morę than any other explains 
why Chelsea has escaped some of the 
pressures that now plague so many Ver- 
mont towns. When the railroad stopped 
in South Royalton, much of the local in- 
dustry went to meet it and never came 
back. To this day Chelsea is not a com- 
mercial town, and has been able to main¬ 
tain a remarkably large number of operat- 
ing dairy farms. Many residents work in 
the large surrounding towns, but few ac- 
tually consider moving into them. 

There are several factors which have al- 
lowed Chelsea to enjoy a true sense of 
community: the lack of industrial pres- 
sure, its inaccessibility from interstate 
routes 89 or 91, and perhaps most of all 
the architectural layout of the town. The 
focal points are two commons, one very 
large, and one slightly smaller, around 
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which many old houses including the 
courthouse, school and church are lo- 
cated. Somehow, a common almost de- 
mands a gathering, and it is questionable 
whether a communal festivity such as 
Old Home Day could have survived suc- 
cessfully had the physical structure of the 
town been different. Many of the old 
houses are in excellent condition or are 
now being renovated. Chelsea is simply a 
very attractive town, and always a pleas- 
ant surprise to an unsuspecting visitor. 

It is, however, no surprise to those 
who live there. Herein lies the conception 
of Old Home Day for the townspeople 
are proud of Chelsea. Perhaps it would 
be better said that they are pleased with 
it, for they seem to have avoided pom- 
posity and excessive back slapping. 
Coupled with this, they also recognize 
how quickly Vermont towns are chang- 
ing and the crucial need to adjust to the 
change. Many new young people are 
moving into town, and the inevitable fric- 
tion between the older residents and the 
newer ones has not escaped this com- 
munity. Old Home Day succeeded in 
bringing these two groups together. 

Unlike the early Old Home Days, last 
year's celebration lasted only the week¬ 
end. The festivities began with an old 
fashioned Church supper on Friday 
night, and that was followed by a Street 
dance sponsored by the Jaycees. The 


dance was held in front of the County 
Courthouse with live musie provided by 
a local family. On Saturday the major 
event was a paradę whose theme was, 
ironically, "Down Memory Lane." The 
paradę consisted of fifty "floats," most of 
them lavishly prepared. These included a 
team of oxen pulling a cart fuli of horn 
players, a wagon depicting an old kitchen 
complete with costumed women scrub- 
bing at the washboard and turning ice 
cream, and a family procession every 
member of which was dressed as Rag- 
gedy Ann. 

There were also antique cars and a 
large number of animals. (The horse 
population of Chelsea is greater today 
than it was at the peak of the town's farm- 
ing career.) The paradę provided a mar- 
velous time for the younger children to 
participate in the festivities. Although 
there was a softball gamę in progress 
throughout the weekend, the children 
seemed to enjoy the paradę most. 

In the afternoon, the Ed Larkin Contra 
Dancers gave a performance on the North 
Common, and following that there was 
an impromptu musical afternoon where 
anyone who wanted to could get up to 
the microphone and fiddle, sing, or play 
anything that came to mind. Many peo¬ 
ple said this was the most exciting event 
of the weekend. A large number of the 
younger residents, who otherwise had 


had little to do with the weekend produc- 
tion, joined with the town's old-time 
musicians and swelled the town with 
musie. It was something of a rare occur- 
rence; seldom do varying factions of a 
community gather for other than official 
business. Country musie seems to appeal 
to all generations, and it was widely ac- 
knowledged that it will play an inereasing 
part in futurę Old Home Days. Saturday 
evening saw the fifth annual fiddlers 
contest, a remarkable event attended by 
over 700 people and featuring about 25 
performers from the east coast and 
Canada. On Sunday morning, a large out- 
door church service, held on the North 
Common, concluded the weekend. 

The tonę of futurę Old Home Days is 
bound to change if it is to continue to 
generate the enthusiasm expressed last 
summer in Chelsea. It must come to 
reflect the interests of all the citizens and 
not lapse totally into nostalgia and senti- 
mentality. Profound social changes are 
taking place all over Vermont, and if a 
town allows a cleavage between its citi¬ 
zens to develop, the demise of such joy- 
ful celebrations as Old Home Day will be 
the least of its problems. The people in 
Chelsea have recognized that harmony in 
a town, as in any relationship, is a proc- 
ess and not an end. That is what madę 
Old Home Day such a success, and that is 
why it was there. c O* 













* 



Anticjue cars and impromptu floats 
join the bands and a fried chicken 
uendor as nostalgia and sentiment 
slowly gives way to here and now. 
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detailed Information, supplementary list and highway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bennington Gallery 10-5, closed 
Sun.; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Museum & Planetarium 
9-4:30, Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30, Wood Art Gallery; 
Northfield Norwich University Mus.; Bur¬ 
lington Fleming Mus. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sun. 
1-5, closed Sat.; Montgomery Ctr. Cold Hol- 
low Gallery 10-6, closed Tues. & Wed.; 
Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Road; So. Royal- 
ton Joseph Smith Mem. 8-6; Sherbume 
Killington Gondola & Chairlift 9:30-6; Proc- 
tor Vt. Marble Exhibit 9-6; Royalton Vt. 
Sugar House & Mapie Mus. 10-6 closed 
Wed.; Graniteville Quarry Tours 8:30-5, 
Craft Ctr., Train Tour; Shelburne Museum 
9-5; Lakę Champlain Ferry Schedule, 
Charlotte to Essex, N.Y. 6:30-8:30, Burling¬ 
ton to Port Kent, N.Y. 7:30-7, Grand Isle to 
Cumberland Head, N.Y. 6:20-10:40; Lar- 
rabees Pt. to Ft. Ticonderoga, N.Y. 8-9; Ben¬ 
nington Museum, Benn. Battle Monument; 
St. Johnsbury Mapie Museum 8-5, Sat. & 
Sun. 9-5; Windsor Old Constitution House 
daily; Brownington Old Stone House Mus. 
9-5; Middlebury Sheldon Mus. 10-5, exc. 
Sun. & holidays; Shaftsbury Topping Tav- 
ern Museum daily exc. Mon. 10-5, Sun. 1-5; 
Vermont State Parks 10-9; Bellows Falls 
Steamtown Foundation Mus. daily 
June 7-Oct. 13: Manchester So. Vt. Art Center 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 
June 15-Aug. 15: Northfield Red Mitten Shop 
1-5 

June 16-Sept. 1: Rockingham Old Town Meet- 
ing House & Cemetery 10-4 
June 22-Sept. 1: Bellows Falls Steamtown 
Steam Train Rides daily 
June 28-Oct. 15: Chester Art Guild Gallery 1-5 
closed Mon. 

June 30-Aug. 23: Ludlow Fletcher Farm Craft 
School 9-4 

July 1-Sept. 1: Chipman Pt. 3 Minutę Ferry 

9- 5:30; Manchester Bromley Chairlift 10-4:30 
(also Foliage Season) 

July 1-Oct. 31: Chester Depot Dawson Grist 
Mili Gallery 12-5 

July 2-Aug. 31: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 

10- 5 daily, 1-5 Sun. closed Tues. 

July 4-Aug. 31: Calais Kent Mus. 1-5 exc. 

Mon.; Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 10:30-5 
July-Aug.: Bellows Falls Adams' Old Stone 
Grist Mili Museum 2-4 daily 

RECURRING EVENTS 

May 24-Oct. 13: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus. Sat. 
& Sun. July & Aug., Sats. June, Sept., Oct. 
2:30-4:30 
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May 25-Aug. 31: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing Races 
every weekend 

May 30-Sept. 1: Marlboro 1814 Ephraim Hol¬ 
land Newton House 2-5, Wed. & Sat. 

June 15-Aug. 16: Middlebury College Mead 
Chapel weekly concerts 8 p.m. 

June 25-Aug. 6: Shelburne Museum Lectures 
Wed. 8 p.m. aboard S.S. Ticonderoga 
July & Aug.: West Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts Sats. 8 p.m.; Stowe 

Playhouse Tues.-Sat. 8:30, Theatre for Chil- 
dren Fri. at 3 p.m.; Killington Playhouse 
Tues.-Sat. 8:30, Theatre for Children Wed. 
at 3 p.m.; Quechee Playhouse Tues.-Sat. 
8:30, Theatre for Children Thurs. 3 p.m. 
July 20-Aug. 9: Burlington Vt. Mozart Festival, 
for further info. contact Vt. Mozart Fest. c/o 
Lane Series, UVM, Burlington, Vt. 05401 
July 25-Aug. 9: Brandon Library Book Sale 
10-4 exc. Sundays 

Aug. 10, 13, 16, 20, 23: Johnson State College 
Chamber Musie Concerts, Dibden Aud. 8:15 
p.m. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

7: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 
14: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 
15: Highgate Ctr. Church Dinner, Elem. 
School 11:30-1:30 

19: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper 5-6:30 
21: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 
24: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
25: Plymouth Strawberry Festival 5-8 
26: Londonderry Strawberry Festival 5-7 
28: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; 

Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry Festival 
29: So. Walden Old Fashioned Ice Cream So- 
cial 4-8 p.m. 



JULY 

4: Windsor Chicken Barbecue noon; East 
Corinth Chicken Barbecue 12:30 Bristol 
Country-A-Fair Chicken Barbecue noon-3 
5: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; Wind¬ 
sor Bean Supper; Waitsfield Church Coun¬ 
try Fair, Elementary School 10-5, Ham Sup¬ 
per 5:30 

6: Adamant Strawberry Festival 3-6 p.m. 

8: Marshfield Buffet Supper & Sale 5:30 on; 

Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
9: Morgan Sugar on Snów Supper 5, 6, 7 
12: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; Geor¬ 
gia Ctr. Church Supper 5, 6, 7, Bazaar 4 
p.m., Auction 7 p.m.; Bradford Tri-Church 
Bazaar 10-4, Chicken Barbecue 5 p.m. 

16: E. Arlington Smorgasbord 6 p.m., Bazaar 2 
p.m.; Middlebury Lions Club Barbecue 
5-6:30, Auction 6:30 on 
17: So. Ryegate Smorgasbord 5 on 
19: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; Thet- 
ford Ctr. Old Home Day 11-5:30, Supper 
5:30-7 

22: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
23-25: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar Church 
Suppers each night 5 on 
24: So. Hero Ham Supper 5-6:30; Georgia 
Plains Bazaar & Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
Reserv. 524-4369 

25: Weathersfield Ctr. Craft Show & Flea Mar¬ 
ket 10-8, Chicken Barbecue 4-8 
26: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; So. 
Reading Chicken Barbecue noon on 

AUGUST 

2: Greensboro Bend Supper 5 on, Bazaar 3:30 
on; Chester St. Luke's Buffet Supper 5 & 
6:30; Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 
3: Whitingham Chicken Barbecue & Auction; 

Walden Field Day & Chicken Barbecue noon 
5: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on; Thetford 
Fair 2-5, Dinner 5:30 on; Brandon Smor¬ 
gasbord 5:30 on 

6: Morgan Annual Tea & Bazaar 2 p.m. 

9: Concord Village Fair 10 on, Smorgasbord 
5:30 on; E. Montpelier Ctr. Old Meeting 
House Bazaar 10 a.m., Chicken Barbecue 
noon, Auction 1 p.m.; Londonderry Old 
Home Day Sale & Supper 5-7 
13: Elmore Community Church Sale 2, Supper 
5:30 on; No. Thetford Church Fair 11-3, 
Luncheon noon-l:30 

15: W. Newbury Bennington Battle Day Baked 
Bean Supper 5 on 

17: No. Bennington Benn. Battle Day Bar¬ 
becue, concert, dance 4:30 on 
19: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
20: Barnet Ctr. Church Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15 
Reserv. 633-2681 







21: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper, Union 36 
School 5 on; So. Royalton Smorgasbord 5:30 
on; So. Hero Turkey Supper 5-6:30; Isle La 
Motte Old Home Day Chicken Pie Dinner 5, 
6, 7, 8; Tyson Church Bazaar 2 p.m. Supper 
5:30 p.m. 

24: So. Walden Old Fashioned Ice Cream So- 
cial 4-8 p.m. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

7: Barre 4-H State Day 10-6 p.m. 

7-8: Enosburg Falls Vt. Dairy Festival 9:30-6 
p.m. 

8: So. Woodstock GMHA 4-H Horse Show 

14- 15: So. Woodstock GMHA Morgan Horse 
Show 

15: Bellows Falls Annual Alumni Paradę 1 

15- 17: Fairlee Vt. State Open Golf Champion- 
ship, Lakę Morey Country Club 

20-22: Barton Fun-O-Rama, Chicken Barbecue 
Sunday noon 

21: Springfield St. Mark's Episcopal Church 
Craft Exhibits & Flea Market 10-6 

22: No. Danville Old North Church Lamplight 
Service 8 p.m. 

25- 29: Vernon Bi-Centennial Celeb., paradę, 
suppers, dances 

26- 27: Weathersfield Ctr. Antique Show & 
Sale 10-6 snack lunch 

28-29: Swanton St. Anne's Antique Show & 
Sale 10-9 

JULY 

I- 5: Bristol Country-A-Fair, paradę 4th 

4: Saxtons River paradę, supper, dance; 
Northfield St. Mary's Auction 10 a.m.; 
Pittsford 4th Celeb., paradę 10 a.m. fire- 
works at night; Williston 4th Celeb. 10 a.m. 
on, paradę, band concert, fireworks; No. 
Danville 4th Celeb. day & eve.; Worcester 
Bi-Centennial 4th Celeb. all day, paradę 
10:30 a.m. 

4-5: Westminster Arts & Crafts Show & Flea 
Market, all day 

4- 6: Brandon Bi-Centennial Celeb., paradę 4th; 
Windsor Bi-Centennial Celeb., paradę, 
fireworks, crafts, suppers, dances 

5: Barnard Craft Fair & Flea Market 10-4; No. 
Bennington McCullough House Craft Dem- 
onstration Day 11-4 

5- 6: Northfield Norwich U. Russian School 
Seminar; E. Burkę Burklyn Fair of Vt. Arts & 
Crafts Sat. 10-5, Sun. 11-6 

7: Middlebury Vt. State Symphony Orchestra 
Memoriał Field House 8:15 p.m. 

10: E. Corinth Flea Market, Fair Grounds 10-6 

11: Townshend Ladies' Circle Summer Sale 
3-5; W. Woodstock Dog Show 8-6 

II- 12: Middletown Springs Mini-Mart & Auc¬ 
tion, Auction 7 p.m. Fri., Mart 10-5 Sat.; 
Norwich Fair, paradę Sat. 10 a.m. 

11-13: Mt. Snów Men's Tennis Champion- 
ships 

12: Essex Jct., Champlain Valley Kennel Club 
Dog Show 8-6; E. Craftsbury Bazaar & Food 
Sale, Simpson Mem. Library 2-5; Dorset 
Antiques Fair, Village Green 10-5; E. Haven 
Field Day 10-5; Brandon Summer Bazaar 
11-4; Middlebury Art Exhibit & Sale, Peas- 


ant Market, Luncheon 10-3; Chelsea Flea 
Market & Book Sale 10-4; Sherbume Foot 
Race to Killington Peak 10 a.m.; Craftsbury 
Common Antiques & Uniques Festival 10-5 

13: Stowe Green Mt. Dog Club Show 8-6 

16: Post Mills Summer Sale & Luncheon 
11-2:30; Irasburg Church Fair 2 on 

16- 17: No. Hero Antique Show & Sale, snack 
bar, Wed. 10-9, Thurs. 10-6 

17- 18: Barre Sidewalk Art Show 10-9 

18: Brandon Forest Dale Grace Church Sale 
10-2 

18- 19: St. Johnsbury Craft Fair, Alumni Gym 

19: So. Walden United Methodist Church 

Musical Concert 8 p.m.; Thetford Ctr. Old 
Home Day 11-5, dinner 5:30; So. Walling- 
ford Annual Children's Fair noon-5; 
Pittsford Hayseed's Holiday Church Fair 
11-11; Williamsville Church Fair & Food 
Sale 1-3:30 

20: No. Danville Old North Church Lamplight 
Service 8 p.m.; Stowe Horse Show, Smug- 
glers Field 9 a.m. 

22- 27: Swanton Summer Festival 1 p.m.- 
midnight 

23: Middlebury Old Homes Tour 1 p.m. tick- 
ets Middlebury Inn 

23- 25: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar, antique 
show, crafts, fiddlers contest 

24: Cambridge United Church Lawn Party 4 
on, "Sugar on Snów" 7 on 

24- 25: Woodstock French's Antiques Show & 
Sale 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 

24- 26: Wilmington Antique Show & Sale, 
High School, Thurs. & Fri. 11-9, Sat. 11-6 

25- 27: Wilmington Art Show, Deerfield Valley 
Elem. School, Fri. & Sat. 10-9, Sun. 12-5; 
Bradford Conn. Valley Fair 9-8; Hyde Park 
Lamoille Cty. Field Days 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 

26: Huntington Fair, paradę, horsepulling, 
crafts, flea market, supper, dance 10 a.m.- 
midnight; Woodstock Antiques Flea Market, 
Union H.S. 10-4; So. Reading Field Day 9-7, 
dance 8-11; Craftsbury Common Fiddlers 
Contest noon-11 p.m.; Sunderland Benn. 
Cty. 4-H Field Day 9-6 

26- 27: Rutland Old World Crafts Show, Pico 
Peak Ski Lodge 10-5 

27: Northfield Norwich U. Slavic Festival, Dole 
Auditorium 8 p.m.; Whitingham Horse 
Show & Pony Puli 10 a.m. 
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31-Aug. 2: Manchester Ctr. Antiques Show 

10- 6, Manchester Ctr. School 

AUGUST 

1-3: So. Woodstock GMHA Horse Show; Mt. 
Snów Vt. State Men's & Women's Tennis 
Championships 

1- 4: Middlebury Frog Hollow Crafts Festival 
10 a.m.-8 p.m. 

2: Townshend Grace Cottage Hosp. Fair Day 

11- 9; Newport Arts & Crafts Fair 11-6; 
Springfield Windsor Cty. Field Day 9-6 

2- 3: Waterbury Ctr. Wash. Cty. Field Day, 
Perry Hill Farm 10 on; Braintree Old Home 
Day 

3: Rockingham Old Town Meeting House Pil- 
grimage 3 p.m.; No. Danville Old Home 
Day 2 p.m. 

5: Craftsbury Common, East Hill Players "The 
Merchant of Venice" 8:30 p.m. 

6: Greensboro East Hill Players "The Merchant 
of Venice," Town Hall 8:30 p.m. Craftsbury 
Common Church Sale 2-5; Bristol Bazaar & 
Band Concert 2-10; Dorset United Church of 
Dorset & E. Rupert Fair 1:30-4:30; Canaan 
Fletcher Park, Handwork Sale & Sugar on 
Snów 7 p.m. 

7: So. Hero Cong. Church Bazaar 1:30-4 

7-9: Burlington St. Mark's Antiques Show & 
Sale 11-10 p.m. 

7- 10: New Haven Jct. Addison Cty. Fair, Field 
Days & Vt. Lumberjack Round-Up 9 a.m.- 
midnight 

8- 9: Stowe Craft Show & Sale 10-9 

9: Bennington O.E.S. Antiques Flea Market 

9-6; Grafton Yankee Małe Chorus, White 
Church 8 p.m.; White River Jct. St. PauTs 
Episcopal Ch. Bargain Bin, Flea Market & 
Auction 9:30-4; Manchester Cong. Church 
Summer Sale & Auction 10 a.m. on; Sher¬ 
bume Foot Race to Killington Peak 10 a.m.; 
Middletown Springs Community Church 
Bazaar 1-4; Chelsea Old Time Fiddling Con¬ 
test 8 p.m. 

10: Weathersfield Ctr. Pilgrimage Service 3 
p.m.; Sheffield Old Home Day, church 
10:45, dinner noon 

11: So. Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day UVM 
Farm 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

12: Wallingford Rotary Auction, Harris 
Memoriał Building 5:30 p.m. 

13: So. Woodstock GMHA Dressage Day 
Competiton; Danville Community Fair day 
& eve. 

13- 17: Barton Orleans Cty. Fair 8-9 

14: Stowe Rotary Auction, 3 Auctioneers 9 
a.m. on; Wallingford Rotary Auction, Harris 
Memoriał Bldg. 5:30 p.m. 

14- 16: So. Wallingford Antiques & Craft 
Show, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 

15- 17: Stowe Antique & Classic Car Rally, 
paradę Aug. 16 noon, flea market Aug. 17 
10 a.m. 

16: Plymouth Farm & Wilderness Camps 2-5; 
Dummerston Church Fair 

21-24: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair, all day 
& evening 

23: Sherburne Great Killington Bicycle Race 10 
a.m. 

25-30: Essex Jct., Champlain Valley Expos. 8 
a.m.-midnight 
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In Craftsbury's Annual Festwal 

Fiddling up a Storm 

By Fay Campbell Kaynor 
Photographed by Edward Gradza 



B efore a fiddler leaves a contest, 
he morę than likely knows what 
tunes he's going to play at the next — 
East Burkę, Newfane, Craftsbury Com- 
mon, Tunbridge. And at each new con¬ 
test, lovers of sprightly dance tunes will 
gather to hear them as only a fiddle can 
make them sound. 

You're a fan and the contest is at 11 
o'clock on a Saturday morning. You 
make a pienie lunch and pack it in a bas- 
ket and cover it with a green and yellow 
dish towel. You stuff the baby in a knap- 
sack and take an old blanket to spread on 
the grass. You wear a straw hat to shade 
your face and a pair of shoes big enough 
to allow a vagrant toe to tap unseen. 

You wonder who belongs to this breed 
of musician, gathered here at the com- 
mand of a calendar not published, to 
perpetuate a musie not much acclaimed. 
Social studies teacher, farmer, legał sec- 
retary, welder, itinerant apple-picker, 
graduate student in botany — their pro- 
fession may be anything at all. But fid- 
dlers have to have a loose wrist, a driv- 
ing sense of rhythm, and a penchant for 
frolic. Their reasons for entering the con¬ 
test have little to do with prestige or 
money. They care least of all about the 
trophy, it seems. At one contest, some- 
one bumped into the trophy table. A 
statuette tumbled off its perch and split 
into a hundred plastic chips on the stage 
floor. Everyone clapped. So much for the 
plastic reward and the materiał trinket! 

The audience is spreading out blan- 
kets, opening the lunch baskets, sharing 
mustard and predictions about the fate of 
a contestant. The babble has the spirit of a 
day off. The aroma of chicken frying 
under the circus tent over to one side, 
entices those who didn't bring a lunch 
and some who did. Then a hush. "Ladies 
and gentlemen . . 

The first performer, a balding grand- 
father, hops onto the stage with his fiddle 
under his arm. He tries the up-right 
piano for pitch, finds it hopelessly out of 
tune, and dismisses his accompanist — 
Gramma. They are familiar with all this. 
Gram simply joins the audience on the 
grass. Gramp adjusts the microphone to 
his particular shortness. Then he plays an 
experimental chord and asks a little girl 
up front whether she can hear all right. 
"Yup" she says, and the preliminaries are 
over. 

The old fiddler bends his legs just 
enough so that he can sway on one while 
tapping with the other foot. His violin 
bow, held in the air above his head, 
reflects the noon sun for half a second. 
Then the round-up chord, decisive and 
provocative. Suddenly the afternoon has 
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At the annual Craftsbury Fiddlers' Contest, 
the emphasis is on diversity. But everyone 
agrees that the business of the day is making 
musie. The youngest and oldest inuite toe-tapping. 


a purpose. The tune makes eight repeats 
and under Grampa's bow, it's a new ball- 
game each time around. The audience 
may be seated but "Swallow Tailed Jig" 
says dance and the fiddle is fairly steam- 
ing when the finał notę starts the crowd 
cheering and whistling their approval. 
The old hand up front has set the stan¬ 
dard for a rip-snorting afternoon. 

But if anyone supposed, on such a day 
as this one, that the secret of success was 
in swaying stance and ample paunch, all 
he had to do is observe the next contes- 
tant — a red-suspendered 15-year-old. 
Lean, and thumping his heel instead of 
tapping his toe, his was a different style. 
Controlled, undemonstrative, and surę. 
The next contestant, a maid with a pony 
taił, had enough talent to spend it twice. 
She sang along as she played. 

Then it was a Frenchman who came on 
stage. A little morę color came with him 
and well-pressed clothes. A little morę 
formality. And a wooden chair, placed in 
the center of the floor. Once the fiddle 
was tuned up and the fiddler seated, the 
yankee audience heard the footwork of 
the Cape Breton tradition. 

A fiddling afternoon feeds the melting 
pot like nothing else. Minor keyed Irish 
reels jostle with major Canadian clogs 
and Scottish strathspeys find what they 
have in common with bluegrass ballads. 
When it's all over, and the fiddles are 
packed up and the paper plates won't fit 
in the trash cans, and stragglers are 
whistling "Bunch O' Rushes," everyone 
knows it will happen again. ^Oo 






















S ome brief introductions: In the last 
tum of the Cider Press, we mused 
aloud about how many very successful 
writer-photographer teams contributed 
to these pages. Some of the pairings were 
likely and some others, rather coinciden- 
tal. But we definitely liked the results of 
their collaborations. 

It seems in this issue, we will be intro- 
ducing some individuals who prefer 
working alone. It's a question which 
comes up frequently in these offices: 
"Would you rather the photographer 
write the words or would you prefer see- 
ing photographs from the writer?" The 
answer is neither. Or either. 

Shaun Bennett of Richmond, N.H. is a 
frequent Vermont Life contributor who 
prefers putting together a complete 
photographic and text package for us. 
He's a writer by trade, though the 
"Ph.D." after his name means you will oc- 
casionally find him teaching and consult¬ 
ing. He's a biologist who specializes in 
human ecology and an outdoorsman who 
enjoys camping and hiking. 



The Cider Press 


So does Lionel Atwill who took the 
pictures and wrote the text for "The 
Great Goose Round-up" in this issue. 
Atwill is the editor of Adirondack Life — a 
thriving quarterly across the lakę from us 
that examines the enormous tract of New 
York land known collectively as the 
Adirondacks. Atwill is a former and dec- 
orated member of the Special Forces and 
an avid skier, canoeist and outdoor 
photographer. He also plays a fair gamę 
of tennis. 

Still another avid outdoorsman (and 
weTl stop with this one, we promise) is 
Hanson Carroll who wrote and photo- 
graphed "The Philosophy of Armstrong" 
on page 44. Carroll is probably the most 
featured photographer in Vermont Life's 
30-year history and when he occasionally 
sits down in front of a typewriter, the 
results aren't bad at all. But he'd much 


rather sit down in a kayak and shoot 
down some rushing white water (See 
Spring, 1974) or get out in the woods to 
hunt. He makes his home in Norwich 
with his wife Gloria and their teenage 
sons, Jay and Christopher. 

We would like to mention one other 
contributor. We've never met her or even 
talked to her. We've only written to her 
once and that was to say "send us your 
bill." She is Fay C. Kaynor, a writer 
whose historical vignettes appear in vari- 
ous regional periodicals and newspapers. 
One day we were sitting at this desk look- 
ing at some marvelous photographs by 
Edward Grazda of the Craftsbury Fid- 
dlers Contest. (They appear on page 62.) 
We wanted to publish them — we 
thought they said a lot about a special 
mood that happens when a bunch of 
fiddlers get together to entertain each 
other. But what would we use as a text 
accompaniment? 

To make this long story at least not 
quite so long, we used the text by Fay 
Kaynor that came in the mail that day. It 

















came unsolicited and unexpected. Coin- 
cidences like that make editors grin. 
Foolishly. 

Other contributors include Faire Ed- 
wards, the town moderator of Middlesex 
who has written for Vermont Life for many 
years, and Ethan Hubbard, deputy direc- 
tor of the Vermont Historical Society. 

Some team work, of course, also went 
into this issue. Josh and Didi Fitzhugh, 
who are teamed maritally, worked to- 
gether to produce "The Windsor Renais- 
sance" (page 26). They first learned of the 
upswing in Windsor from Didi's mother, 
Mrs. Georgia Brush, and through their 
work as editor and photographer for the 
Connecticut Valley Reporter. Today Josh 
works as a business writer for Associated 
Press and goes to law school at night. 
Didi is an assistant to a commercial 
photographer. They live in New York but 
commute to Vermont, they say, "as often 
as possible." 

Another team of notę is Joe Roddy and 
John Vachon who collaborated on the 
whimsical photo essay on Vermont's pol¬ 
len count (page 48). For many years, 
these two professionals were on the staff 
of the late, lamented Look magazine, and 
they combined their talents often to 
create photo essays that won them na- 
tional acclaim. (And we don't mind stat- 
ing that, even though photographer Vach- 
on ends some of his letters to this office, 
"Love, Papa.") — BV 


Article Locations and Page 
Numbers in this Issue 



A. Cambridge, front cover 

B. Fayston, p. 38 

C. Addison, p. 14 
D. East Barnard, p. 6 

E. Windsor, p. 26 

F. Craftsbury, p. 62 

G. Northfield, p. 18 
H. Chelsea, p. 56 

I. Pomfret, back cover 
J. Norwich, p. 44 
K. West Dummerston, p. 10 


Have we 

got you 

PUZZLED? 



We’d certainly like to — with one (or both) of our 
beautiful, unique and slightly tantalizing jigsaw puz- 
zles. One is a 20-inch round view which, when all 500 
pieces are put together, shows Vermont in four sea- 
sons. It’s a scene you might want to frame on your 
living room wali. The second puzzle, with 500 morę 
tricky pieces, shows three delicious country dishes 
and the recipes to make them. Once assembled, this 
18 X 24-inch puzzle serves nicely in the kitchen. Or of 
course you could take it apart and let someone else 
share the fun. But act while the supply lasts — and let 
us get you puzzled. 

Both FOUR SEASONS and VERMONT COOKING are packaged in 
handsome boxes and shipped in sturdy cartons. 

The puzzles are $4 each. 

To order, use the special Summer bind-in 
envelope in this issue. 





















This rare day in June was photographed in Pomfret by Norman Maclver 
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